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believe that the whole affair originated in Mar’s hatred of Hay, 
engendered by his own schemes being detected and baffled, and 
himself laid open to the scorn of all parties. It was (as may 
have been seen in the notes to this volume) Mar’s avowed 
object for some considerable time before he himself was dis- 
missed, to obtain Hay’s removal from about the person of the 
Chevalier ; but in this he had hitherto signally failed. How- 
ever, the appointment of governor to James’s son being now 
given to a Protestant, and one whom he also hated, and had 
succeeded in removing, formerly, from the Pretender’s Court, 
seemed to offer a favourable opportunity to enlist Clementina’s 
religious prejudices on his side. In this he was ably seconded 
by the old and inveterate intriguer, Cardinal Alberoni, and, 
we may be sure, by every Papist, from the Bishop of Rome 
himself to the most insignificant Rominist in James’s house- 
hold. The Chevalier’s own letters will present the most 
fitting Opportunities for the elucidation of this particular 
period of his domestic history, and little more need, therefore, 
be said of it here, than to observe, that James displayed, 
throughout the whole of this painful transaction, a kindliness 
of feeling and a desire of forgetting the strange conduct of 
Clementina that does him infinite honour ;—at the same time 
that he exhibited a firmness of purpose, the more extraordinary, 
perhaps, as it was generally supposed to be a qualification not 
the most predominant in his character. 








As it is a work more interesting to writers than to 
readers, we will not dwell upon it longer, but, with a 
selection of passages that serve to shew its character, we 
leave it to the regards of those whom antiquarian lore 
may interest. 

We take, first, a description of the lives of 


VORTIGERN AND ROWENA. 


Hengest went ‘in’to the inn, where Rouwenne dwelt ; he 
caused her to be clad with excessive pride; ‘all the clothes 
that she had on, they were most excellent, they were good, 
with the best embroidered with gold.’ She bare in her hand a 
golden bowl, filled with wine, that was one wondrous good. 
High-born men led her to the hall before the king, fairest of 
all things! Rouwenne sate on her knee, and called to the 
king, ‘and’ thus first said in English land: ‘‘ Lord king, 
wassail! for thy coming I am glad.’’ The king this heard, 
and knew not what she said; the king Vortiger asked his 
knights ‘soon,’ what were the speech that the maid spake. 
Then answered Keredic, ‘a’ knight most admirable; he was 
the best interpreter that ere came here: ‘‘ Listen ‘to me’ now, 
lord king, and I will make known to thee what Rouwenne 
saith, fairest women. It is custom in Saxland, ‘ wheresoever 
any people gladden (make merry) in drink,’ that friend sayeth 
to friend, with fair comely looks, ‘‘ Dear friend, wassail !”’— 
the other sayeth ‘‘ Drinchail!’’ The same that holds the 
cup, ‘he’ drinketh it up; another full cup men thither bring, 





Layamon’s Brut, or Chronicle of Britain; « Poetical 

Semi-Sazon Paraphrase of the “ Brut” of Wace. Now | 

Jirst published from the Cottonian MSS. in the British | 

Museum ; accompanied by a literal Translation, Notes, 

and a Grammatical Glossary. By Sir FrepERick 

Mappen, K.H. Published by the Society of Anti- 

quaries. 

Layamon’s Brut is one of the most remarkable of the 
poetical chronicles which record, or profess to record, the 
early history of Great Britain. The authors of all these 
various productions have availed themselves of the poet’s 
privilege, and mingled a great deal of fiction with their 
facts. But if implicit reliance cannot be placed upon 
their narratives, they have certainly preserved much of 
actual occurrence to be found nowhere besides ; and they 
have a value independently of their historic worth, as in- 
teresting specimens of the language and literature of the 
ages in which they were written. 

It is asserted by Sir FREDERICK MADDEN that Laya- 
mon’s Brut was composed early in the 13th century. The 
author was a priest, but nothing is known of his history. 
Of the rhymed chronicle, two versions are given: one of 
them much mutilated, and evidently written at two 
epochs in the progress of the English language. The 
Brut professes to be the history of the Britons from their 
first emigration from Troy to their final subjection by 
the Saxons. The legends thus collected have been largly 
used by poets and novelists. .SHAKSPEARE had con- 
tinual recourse to the Brut, and MILTon rifled its pages; 
and there are to be found the originals of many of the 
stories which have most widely passed into the popular 
literature of England. Here are contained the re- 
nowned adventures of King Arruur ‘and his Knights 
of the Round Table, and the story of “ Vortigern and 
Rowena ;” with many others equally familiar. 

The composition of the Brut is far above that of most 
of the works of its class. It is not a mere collection of 
fragmentary poems, but there is an unity of design, a 
regularity of narrative, that indicate an advanced stage 
of literary art. The language, too, is singularly polished 
for its era. But it is wanting in the glow and energy 
of poetry; it is simply a gazette in rhyme, the author 
manifestly employing his memory rather than his inven- 
tion in the composition. He is not very choice in his | 
selection of legends—he relates whatever he has heard, 
without stopping to ascertain its truth; but then he 
does it with such an air of seeming unconsciousness, 
that we are fain to believe that he fibs in simplicity, and 
not bv design, 


| 





and give to his comrade. ‘ When the full cup is come, then 
kiss they thrice.’ These are ‘ good’ customs in Saxland, ‘ and 
in Alemaine they are accounted noble!’ ’’ Vortiger heard this, 
—of each evil he was ware,—and said it in British, for he 
knew no English : ‘‘ Maiden Rouwenne, drink then blithely!’ 
The maid drank up the wine, and let do other wine therein, 
and gave to the king, and thrice him kissed. And through 
the same people the custom came to ‘ this’ land of Wassail 
and Drinchail,—many a man thereof is glad! Rouwenne the 
fair sate by the king; the king beheld her longingly, she was 
dear to him in heart ; oft he kissed her, oft he embraced her ; 
‘all his mind and his might inclined towards the maiden.’ The 
Worse was there full nigh, who in each game is full cruel ; the 
Worse never did good, he troubled the king’s mood: he 
mourned ‘ full’ much, to have the maiden for wife. That was 
a most loathly thing, that the Christian king should love the 
Heathen maid, to ¢he harm of his people! ‘The maiden was 
dear to the king, even as his own life’; he prayed Hengest, 
‘ his chieftain,’ give him the maid-‘ child.’ Hengest found in 
his counsel to do what the king asked him; he gave him Rou- 
wenne, the woman most fair. To the king it was pleasing ; he 
made her queen, all after the laws that stood in the Heathen 
days ; was there no Christendom, where the king took the 
maid, ‘nor priest, nor any bishop, nor was God’s book ever 
handled but in the Heathen fashion’ he wedded her, and 
brought her to his bed ! 


Very spirited is this account of 


KING ARTHUR’S FIRST BATTLE. 


When Arthur saw that, that Colgrim was so nigh to him, 
and they were both beside the water, thus said Arthur, noblest 
of kings:—‘‘ See ye, my Britons, here beside us, our fell 
foes,—Christ destroy them!—Colgrim the strong, out of 
Saxland? His kin in this land killed our ancestors ; but 
now is the day come, that the Lord hath appointed, that he 
shall lose the life, and lose his friends, or e/se we shall be 
dead; we may not see him alive! The Saxish men shall 
abide sorrow, ‘and we avenge worthily our friends’ (or re- 
latives).’’ Up caught Arthur his shield, before his breast, 
and he gan to rush as the howling wolf, when he cometh from 
the wood, behung with snow, and thinketh to bite such beasts 
as he liketh. Arthur then called to his dear knights, ‘‘ Ad- 
vance we quickly, brave thanes! all together fowards them ; 
we all shall do well, and they forth fly, as the high wood, 
when ¢he furious wind heaveth it with strength!’ Flew over 
the wealds thirty thousand shields, and smote ‘‘on’’ Col- 


| grim’s knights, so that the earth shook again. ‘' Brake the 


broad spears, shivered shields ;’’ ¢he Saxish men fell to the 
ground! Colgrim saw that, therefore he was woe,—'‘ the 
fairest man of all that came out of Saxland.’’ Colgrim gan to 
flee, exceeding quickly; and his horse bare him with great 
streneth over the deep water, and saved him from death. 
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‘The Saxons gan to sink,—sorrow was given to them!’ 
Arthur turned his spears point, and hindered to them the 
ford: there the Saxons were drowned, full seven thousand. 
Some they gan wander, as the wild crane doth in the moor- 
fen, when his flight is impaired, and swift hawks pursue after 
him, and hounds with mischief meet him in the reeds: then is 
neither good to him, nor the land nor the flood ; ‘he hawks 
him smite, the hounds him bite, then is the royal fowl at his 
death-time! Colgrim fled him over the fields quickly, until 
he came to York, riding most marvellously. , 


We conclude with an extremely curious description of 
A FOX HUNT. 


Then laughed Arthur, with loud voice ;—‘‘ Thanked be the 
Lord, that all dooms wieldeth, that Childric the strong is tired 
of my land! “My land he hath divided to all his knights ; 
myself he thought to drive out of my country; ‘hold me for 
base, and have my realm, and my kin all put to death, my 
folk all destroy.’ But of him has happened as i¢ is of the 
fox, when he is boldest over the weald, and hath his full play, 
and fowls enow ; for wildness Ae climbeth, and rocks seeketh ; 
in the wilderness holes to him worketh. Fare whosoever shall 
fare, he hath never any care; he weeneth to be of power the 
boldest of all animals. When come to him ¢he men under the 
hills, with horns, with hounds, with loud cries ; ¢he hunters 
there hollow, ¢he hounds there give tongue, they drive the 
fox over dales and over downs, he fleeth to the holm, and 
seeketh his hole; in the furthest end in the hole goeth; then 
is the bold fox of bliss all deprived, and men dig him on each 
side; then is ‘there’ most wretched the proudest of all 
animals! So was it with Childric, the strong and the rich ; he 
thought all my kingdom to set in his own hand; but now I 
have driven him to the bare death, whether so (whatsoever) I 
will do, either slay or hang.”’ 








SCIENCE. 


Medical Reporting, or Case Taking. By SAMUEL 
Crompton. London: Pitman. 
AN attempt to shew how easily, by the help of the art of 
Phonotypy, medical men might preserve notes of every 
case that comes under their care, to the great benefit of 
their patients, and the incalculable advancement of 
science. Specimens are given of such notes. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Emigrant ; a Tale of Australia. By W.H. Leien, 
Esq. London, 1847. Simmonds and Ward. 

In the attractive form of a novel Mr. LercH has pre- 

sented one of the most vivid pictures of Australia and 





made the journey appear even far too trifling ; they felt as 
though they could have walked on till the sun set, and never 
revel sufficiently in the delight they experienced. Every object 
around them bore a novel aspect: the green trees—the flocks 
of white cockatoos, as they flitted, and screamed from tree to 
tree—and, above all, the appearance of groups of the natives in 
nudus nat., was what certainly announced that indeed they were 
in another land. 

Few things are calculated more to shock the eye of civilised 
man than when he beholds, for the first time, the wild unclad 
savage of the untilled waste bounding along, with his proud 
and easy step, past him, unconscious of the outrage he is offer- 
ing in his nakedness to his more refined brother ; and when the 
eyes of Blair and Rennie first looked upon a group of stalwar$ 
natives, whose full dress was a war-club—and when they found 
that these very unfigleaved noblesse of the land were about to 
form their escort to the town of Adelaide—their confusion knew 
no bounds. The savage, on the other hand, shewed his white 
teeth to the blushing strangers, in the satisfaction and pride of 
his heart ‘‘ that the white man should so love his country as to 
come on the wings of a great bird, from the big waters, to live 
with his tribe.’”” However the ‘‘ Colossus of Literature,’’ the 
great Johnson, may have advocated, or held in doubtful balance, 
the happiness of the untutored barbarian over that of his well- 
educated white brother of the town, yet had that great uncouth 
possessed experience instead of trusting to imagination for his 
guide, the probability is, his advocacy of the bush and its inde- 
pendent beauties had been but feeble indeed. Not knowing the 
natives, unacquainted with their manners and customs, the 
mortified gentlemen marched on in indignant silence, with their 
denuded attendants. It was in vain they made a feint to turn 
out of the waggon-path—their officious friends immediately 
clamoured forth their error, and, by physical persuasion, 
escorted them once more into the trail of the Adelaide cattle. 
Blair turned his eye upon his daughters—they were veiled, and 
walking close behind him, their eyes fixed steadily upon the 
ground ; whilst Rennie gave his outraged feelings vent by strid- 
ing along at a tremendous pace with Mrs. Rennie on his arm, 


Here is a scene from 
A JOURNEY IN THE BUSH. 
And after a comfortable tin of tea, the whole party sank to 





| their slumbers with the setting of the sun. They were dis- 
turbed several times during the night by the yells of the wild- 
| dog, who, like the jackal of India, commenced his lone cry : 
| he, to use musical phrases, performed a solo, and then the 
| whole pack joined in the long-drawn horrible chorus. This 
| strange and sleep-killing serenade did the pack at intervals 
| resume during the whole of that long night, and it was scarcely 
| dawn when Mr. Blair waked Job to trim the already flittering 
}embers. Blair walked round his lone camp in the silence of 
| that early hour, when even the bird had not yet moved his 
sleepy head from beneath his wing—every leaf was motionless, 


| and the cattle in a dingle in the distance were lying at rest. It 


her inhabitants which has yet been offered to the English | was a calm and placid scene, soothing the feelings into a kind 
reader. But manifestly this story is “ not all a dream.” | of delscious melancholy, when the mind seems unburdened of 
The author is describing actual experiences; he paints | all its worldly cares, and we breathe as an infant in his first 
from the life, and more facts will probably he learned | gambols among the flowers. Miss Blair was speedily at her 
from the fiction before us than could be gleaned from | task. The kettle was swung after the manner of those Ori- 
the most prosaic historian or traveller who has ever | ental vagrants so easily discovered in the peaceful green lanes 











written about the continentof the Southern Ocean. 

And Mr. Leieu is not only a truthful, he is a pecu- 
liarly agreeable writer. He-enjoys unflagging spirits ; he 
has an eye for the picturesque, a heart for the pathetic, a 
laugh for the ridicuious. Moreover, he-is a bit of a 


poet. Very respectable verses are scattered about his | 


pages. Combining so many agreeable qualities, The 
Emigrant may be safely recommended as a book that 
will pleasantly beguile a weary hour, and serve the 
double purpose of informing and amusing, so that its 
perusal will not be time mis-spent. Without maiming 
the story, we will adduce a few passages in proof of our 
opinion. 
A MORNING WALK AMONG THE NATIVES, 

Messrs. Blair and Rennie, with their wives, daughters, and 
domestics, set forth in a body for the town of Adelaide. It 
was a seven miles’ walk over the plain ; but the luxury of having 
the green grass and the buttercups once again under their feet 


|of merry England, and all was in comfortable array for the 
| morning meal. It was a curious s.ght to look upon: she who 
had as hitherto never soiled her white and taper fingers, now 
with ease and readiness entered into the spirit of a gipsy life, 
with the readiness of one who had served an apprenticeship to 
the houseless tribe. Mrs. Blair and Emily laughed when they 
saw how thoroughly absorbed Miss B. was in her new occupa- 
tion. The napkin was, as before, laid upon the turf; but 
there was arrayed a light chest on one side, with its cups, 
saucers, and déjeiiné paraphernalia, near which two logs of 
wood were placed as seats for mamma and pupa, whilst the 
pillows of the night 
m contrived a double debt to pay— 

A pillow by night, and a cushion all day.’’ 





Again the gridiron was in request, and the rashers of West- 
phalia sent aloft a grateful perfume on the morning air. The 
little party sat happily around their blazing fire, and once more 
in the bosom of the wilderness did they enjoy their comfortable 
meal. 
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We conclude with a sketch of 
AN EMIGRANT’S HOME. 


The appearance of the situation which he had selected as 
his home was this :—At the foot of a range of hills, nearly de- 
void of verdure, a long and undulating plain stretched, almost 
without a tree, a day’s walk (in circuit) to the banks of a 
river, or, as Australian rivers mostly are, chain of ponds. 
This river, or rivulet, took its rise in the mountains to which 
we have alluded, springing its clear and limpid crystal from 
rock to rock, till it became swollen in the course of a few miles 
into a wide but almost stagnant collection of pools. The 
course of the stream was marked by an enormous row of 
gums, that seemed to the fanciful mind in age almost coeval 
with the mountains themselves. On the banks of this rivulet, 
and near the base of the hills, was a little grove of the gum 
and the grass tree, and in this grove did Mr. Blair purpose to 
erect his temporary dwelling. It was considered by all the 
party a beautiful spot, and the flourishing herbage that grew 
around spoke in language to Blair and Job, that this was, 
without doubt, the place to commence their pastoral pursuits. | 
The bell-tent was pitched in the grove of gum trees, a hat | 
was erected for Job near the banks of the rivulet, and all the | 
party set to work with much spirit to establish themselves 
comfortably in the situation they had chosen. The most im- 
portant part of the business was, the immediate erection of 
a suitable protection for the perishable articles; end it was 
not without much labour that Job and his master at length 
had the satisfaction of finding all their property safe under 
their curiously-constructed shed. Mr. Blair having so far 
satisfactorily arranged matters, the next, and perhaps all- 
important affair, was the purchase of a fleck of sheep; this 
was effected for him by an agent at Adelaide. They were a 
flock of 700, of the half-cross Merino, principally from Ho- 
bart Town ; and Mr. Blair paid for them the sum of 1,000/. 
These matters being arranged, two shepherds and an extra 
farm-servant being engaged, Mr. Blair found himself at length 
fairly launched on the sea of wool-growing enterprise. 





FICTION. 

Tancred; or, The New Crusade. By B. D’Israeut, M.P. 
In 3 vols. London, 1847. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

THE second volume opens with a change of scene. Tan- 
cred has quitted the salons of London tor the gorgeous 
East, for the “land which has never been blessed with 
that fatal drollery called a representative government, 
though Omniscience once deigned to trace out the polity 
which should rule it.” These are the author’s very words. 
Strange sentiments for an aspirant to office in a free 
country! But his poetry is better than his politics, as 
all will admit who read the glowing sketch of 


JERUSALEM BY MOONLIGHT. 


The broad moon lingers on the summit of Mount Olivet, 
but its beam has long left the garden of Gethsemane and the 
tomb of Absalom, the waters of Kedron and the dark abyss of 
Jehoshaphat. Full falls its splendour, however, on the oppo- 
site city, vivid and defined in its silver blaze. A lofty wall, 
with turrets and towers and frequent gates, indulates with the 
unequal ground which it covers, as it encircles the lost capital 
of Jehovah. It is a city of hills, far more famous than those 
of Rome; for all Europe has heard of Sion and of Calvary, 
while the Arab and the Assyrian, and the tribes and nations 
beyond, are as ignorant of the Capitolian and Aventine Mounts 
as they are of the Malvern or the Chiltern Hills. The broad 
steep of Sion, crowned with the tower of David; nearer still, 
Mount Moriah, with the gorgeous temple of the God of Abra- 
ham, built, alas! by the child of Hagar, and not by Sarah’s 
chosen one ; close to its cedars and its cypresses, its lofty spires 
and airy arches, the moonlight falls upon Bethesda’s pool ; 
further on, entered by the gate of St. Stephen, the eye, though 
’tis the noon of night, traces with ease the Street of Grief, a 
long winding ascent to a vast cupolaed pile that now covers 
Calvary, called the Street of Grief, because there the most 
illustrious of the human, as well as of the Hebrew, race, the 
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descendaat of King David, and the divine Son of the most 
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favoured of women, twice sank under that burden of suffering 
and shame which is now throughout all Christendom the em- 
blem of triumph and of honour; passing over groups and 
masses of houses built of stone, with terraced roofs or sur- 
mounted with small domes, we reach the hill of Salem, where 
Melchisedek built his mystic citadel; and still remains the hill 
of Scopas, where Titus gazed upon Jerusalem on the eve of his 
final assault. Titus destroyed the temple. The religion of 
Judea has in turn subverted the fanes which were raised to his 
father and to himself in their imperial capital ; and the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob is now worshipped before 
every altarin Rome. Jerusalem by moonlight! ’Tis a fine 
spectacle, apart from all its indissoluble associations of awe 
and beauty. The mitigating hour softens the austerity of a 
mountain landscape magnificent in outline, however harsh and 
severe in detail; and, while it retains all its sublimity, removes 
much of the savage sternness of the strange and unrivalled 
scene. A fortified city, almost surrounded by ravines, and 
rising in the centre of chains of far-spreading hills, occasion- 
ally offering, through their rocky glens, the gleams of a distant 
and richer land! The moon has sunk behind the Mount of 
Olives, and the stars in the darker sky shine doubly bright over 
the sacred city. The all-pervading stillness is broken by a 
breeze, that seems to have travelled over the plain of Sharon 
from the sea. It wails among the tombs, and sighs among the 
cypress groves. The palm-tree trembles as it passes, as if it 
were aspirit of woe. Is it the breeze that has travelled over the 
plain of Sharon from the sea? Or is it the haunting voice of 
prophets mourning over the city that they could not save? 
Their spirits surely would linger on the land where their Creator 
had deigned to dwell, and over whose impending fate Omnipo- 
tence had shed humantears. From this mount! Whocan but 
believe that, at the midnight hour, from the summit of the As- 
cension, the great departed of Israel assemble to gaze upon the 
battlements of their mystic city ? There might be counted heroes 
and sages, who need shrink from no rivalry with the brightest 
and the wisest of other lands; but the lawgiver of the time of 
the Pharaohs, whose laws are still obeyed ; the monarch, whose 
reign has ceased for three thousand years, but whose wisdom is 
a proverb in all nations of the earth; the teacher, whose doc- 
trines have modelled civilized Europe ;—the greatest of legisla- 
tors, the greatest of administrators, and the greatest of re- 
formers—what race, extinct or living, can produce three such 
men asthese! The last light is extinguished in the village of 
Bethany. The wailing breeze has become a moaning wind; a 
white film spreads over the purple sky ; the stars are veiled, the 
stars are hid; all becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron and 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. The tower of David merges into 
obscurity ; no longer glitter the minarets of the mosque of 
Omar ; Bethesda’s angelic waters, the gate of Stephen, the 
street of sacred sorrow, the hill of Salem and the heights of 
Scopas, can no longer be discerned. Alone in the increasing 
darkness, while the very line of the walls gradually eludes the 
eye, the church of the Holy Sepulchre is a beacon light. 


Although the Duke, his father, insisted that he should 
be accompanied with a suite, very unromantic and very 
European, comprising a chaplain to keep his soul in 
order, a doctor to dose him, and a captain to aid him in 
his pleasures, his adventures are in the most extrava- 
gant vein of romance, utterly improbable and impossible. 
No long time elapses ere, when awaking from a sleep 
in a kiosk, he is introduced to 


THE HEROINE. 


That face presented the perfection of Oriental beauty, such 
as it existed in Eden, such as it may yet occasionally be found 
among the favoured races in the favoured climes, and such as 
it might have been found abundantly and for ever, had not the 
folly and malignity of man been equal to the wisdom and be- 
neficence of Jehovah. The countenance was oval, yet the 
head was small. The complexion was neither fair nor dark, 
yet it possessed the brilliancy of the north without its dryness, 
and the softness peculiar to the children of the sun without its 
moisture. A rich subdued and equable tint overspread this 
visage, though the skin was so transparent that you occasion- 
ally caught the streaky splendour of some vein like the dappled 
shades in the fine peel of beautiful fruit. But it was in the 
eye and its overspreading arch that all the Orient spake, and 
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‘ou read at once of the starry vaults of Araby and the splen- 
dour of Chaldean skies. Dark, brilliant, with pupil of great 
size and prominent from its socket, its expression and effect, 
notwithstanding the long eyelid of the desert, would have been 
those of a terrible fascination, had not the depth of the curve 
in which it reposed softened the spell and modified irresistible 
power by ineffable tenderness. This supreme organization is 
always accompanied, asin the present instance, by a noble 
forehead, and by an eyebrow of perfect form, spanning its face | 
with undeviating beauty ; very narrow, though its roots are 
invisible. The nose was small, slightly elevated, with long 
oval nostrils fully developed. The small mouth, the short 
upper lip, the teeth like the neighbouring pearls of Ormuz, 
the round chin, polished as a statue, were in perfect harmony 
with the delicate ears, and the hands with nails shaped like 
slmonds, 





She proves to be a jewess of Arab breed, by name 
Eva, and of course the energetic advocate of those claims 
of the Caucasian race which Mr. D‘IsraE tr has pre- 
ferred with so much perseverance. The destinies of the 
Jewish blood are, according to her, to become the pre- 
dominant power in all the world. Tancred is completely 
subdued by her charms and arguments, and avows him- 
self a champion of the cause thus eloquently sustained. 
Among other absurdities she prevails upon him to make 
a pilgrimage to Sinai, in hope of a revelation. En route 
Tancred passes through the valley where SoLomon 
once held his court, and which suggests the following 
rhapsody :— 


Here were his pleasure gardens ; these slopes were covered | 


with his fantastic terraces, and the high places glittered with his 
pavilions. The fountain that supplied these treasured waters 
was perhaps the ‘sealed fountain’ to which he compared his 
bride ; and here.was the garden palace where the charming 
Queen of Sheba vainly expected to pose the wisdom of Israel 





Tancred’s servants, Freeman and Trueman. These excellent 
young men persisted in addressing the Arabs in their native 
English, and, though we cannot for a moment believe that 
they fancied themselves understood, still, from a mixture of 
pride and perverseness peculiarly British, they continued their 
valuable discourse as if every word told, or if not appre- 
hended, was a striking proof of the sheer stupidity of their new 
companions. The noise became louder and louder, and at 
length Freeman and Trueman entered. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Tan- 
cred, ‘‘and how have you been getting on?’ ‘‘ Well, my 
lord, I don’t know,’’ said Freeman, with a sort of jolly sneer; 
‘‘we have been dining with the savages.’’ ‘‘ They are not 
savages, Freeman.”’ ‘‘ Well, my lord, they have not much 
more clothes, any how; and as for knives and forks, there is 
not such athing known.”’ ‘‘ As for that, there was not such 
a thing known as a fork in England little more than two 
hundred years ago, and we were not savages then; for the 
best part of Montacute Castle was built long before that time.” 
‘‘ | wish we were there, my lord.’’ ‘‘I dare say you do; 
however, we must make the best of present circumstances. I 
wanted to know, in the first place, whether you had food; as 
for lodging, Mr. Baroni, I dare say, will manage something 
for you; and if not, you had better quarter yourselves by the 
side of this tent. With your own cloaks and mine, you will 
manage, very well.’”’ ‘Thank you, my lord. We have 
brought your lordship’s things with us. I don’t know what 
I shall do to-morrow about your lordship’s boots. The 
savages have got hold of the bottle of blacking, and have been 
drinking it like anything.”” ‘‘ Never mind my boots,” said 
Tancred ; ‘‘we have got other things to think of now.” “TIT 
told them what it was,’’ said Freeman, ‘‘ but they went on 
just the same.” ‘‘ Obstinate dogs!” said Tancred. ‘I 
think they took it for wine, my lord,”’ said Trueman ; eT 
never see such ignorant creatures.’’ ‘‘ You find now the ad- 
vantage of a good education, Trueman.’’ ‘‘ Yes, my lord, 
we do, and feel very grateful to your lordship’s honoured 
mother for the same. When we came down out of the 


as she held at a distance, before the most dexterous of men, the | mountains and see those blazing fires, if I didn’t think they 
two garlands of flowers, alike in form and colour, and asked were going to burn us alive, unless we changed our religion ! 
the great king, before his trembling court, to decide which of | I said the catechism as hard as I could the whole way, and 
the two wreaths was the real one. They are gone, they are | felt as much like a blessed martyr as could be.’’ ‘“ Well, well,’”’ 


vanished—these deeds of beauty and these words of wit! The | said Tancred, ‘‘ I dare say they will spare our lives. 


I can- 


bright and glorious gardens of the tiaraed poet and the royal | "ot much assist you here; but if there be anything you par- 
sage, that once echoed with his lyric voice, or with the startling 


truths of his pregnant aphorisms, end in this wild and solitary 
valley, in which, with folded arms and musing eye of long 
abstraction, Tancred halts in his ardent pilgrimage, nor can 
refrain from asking himself, ‘‘ Can it then be true that all is 
vanity?” Why—what—is this desolation? Why are there 
no more kings whose words are the treasured wisdom of count- 
less ages, and the mention of whose name to this moment 
thrills the heart of the Oriental, from the waves of the midland 
ocean to the broad rivers of the farthest Ind? Why are there 
no longer bright-witted queens to step out of their Arabian 
palaces and pay visits to the gorgeous ‘house of the forest of 
Lebanon,”’ or to where Baalbec, or Tadmor in the wilderness, 
rose on those plains now strewn with the superb relics of their 
inimitable magnificence? And yet some flat-nosed Frank, full 
of bustle and puffed up with self-conceit—a race spawned per- | 
haps in the morasses of some northern forest hardly yet cleared | 
—talks of progress! Progress to what, and from whence >| 
Amid empires shrivelled into deserts, amid the wrecks of great 

cities, a single column or obelisk of which nations import for 

the prime ornament of their mud-built capitals—amid arts 

forgotten, commerce annihilated, fragmentary literatures and 

populations destroyed, the European talks of progress, because, 

by an ingenious application of some scientific acquirements, he 

has established a society which has mistaken comfort for 

Civilization. 

He is set upon and made captive by a tribe ot 
Bedouins, who carry him to their Sheik, with whom 
he contracts an especial friendship, and who shares 
many of lis subsequent adventures. ‘Two of his English 
servants have been captured with him, and in the desert 
is this scene supposed to be enacted. 


; A DIALOGUE IN THE DESERT. 
At this moment there was some little disturbance without 





the tent, which it seems was occasioned by the arrival of 





ticularly want, I will try and see what can be done.” Free- 
man and Trueman looked at each other, and their speaking 
faces held common consultation. At length the former, with 
some slight hesitation, said, ‘‘ We don’t like to be trouble- 
some, my lord, but if your lordship would ask for some sugar 
for us—we cannot drink their coffee without sugar.” 


He proceeds upon his journey—under parol, however, 
the lady being, in truth, at the bottom of the whole 
affair, and the instigator of the Sheik in his apparent 
violence. Then he is attacked by fever, and Eva attends 
him, and talks theology, as she administers some mira- 
culous pills. Among other scenes of travel depicted is 
this of 

A FEAST IN CANOBIA. 

The kitchen of Canobia was on a grand scale, though simple 
as it was vast. It was formed for the occasion. About fifty 
square pits, some four feet in length, and about half as deep, 
had been dug on the table-land in the vicinity of the castle. 
At each corner of each pit was a stake, and the four supported 
a rustic gridiron of green wood, suspended over each pit, which 
was filled with charcoal, and which yielded an equal and con- 
tinuous heat to the animal reposing on the gridiron: in some 
instances a wild boar, in others a sheep—occasionally a couple 
of gazelles. The sheep had been skinned, for there had been 
time for the operation; but the game had only been split 
open, cleared out, and laid on its back, with its feet tied to 
each of the stakes, so as to retain its position. While this 
roasting was going on, they filled the stomachs of the animals 
with lemons gashed with their daggers, and bruised pome- 
granates, whose fragrant juice, uniting with the bubbling fat, 
produced an aromatic and rosy gravy. The huntsmen were 
the cooks, but the greatest order was preserved; and though 
the Emirs and the great Sheikhs, heads of houses, retiring 
again into their divans, occupied themselves with their nargillies, 
many a Mookatadgi mixed with the servants and the slaves, 
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and delighted in preparing this patriarchal banquet, which 
indeed befitted a castle and a forest. Within the walls they 
prepared rice, which they piled on brazen and pewter dishes, 
boiled gallons of coffee, and stewed the liver of the wild boars 
and the gazelles in the golden wine of Lebanon. The way 
they dined was this. Fakredeen had his carpet spread on the 
marble flour of his principal saloon, and the two Caimacams, 
Tancred and Bishop Nicodemus, Said Djinblat, the heads of 
the houses of Djzebek, Talhook and Abdel Malek, Hamood 
Abuneked, and five Maronite chieftains of equal consideration, 
the emirs of the house of Shehaab, the Habeish, and the Eldadah, 
were invited to sit with him. Round the chamber which opened 
to the air, other chieftains were invited to spread their carpets 
also ; the centre was left clear. The rest of the Sheikhs and 
Mookatadgis established themselves in small parties, grouped 
in the same fashion, in the great court and under the arcades, 
taking care to leave free egress and regress to the fountain. 
The retainers feasted, when all was over, in the open air. Every 
man found his knife in his girdle, forks were unknown. Fak- 
redeen prided himself on his French porcelain, which the 
Djinblats, the Talhooks, and the Abunekeds, glanced at very 
queerly. This European luxury was confined to his own car- 
pet. There was, however, a considerable supply of Egyptian 
earthenware, and dishes of pewter and brass. The retainers, 
if they required a plate, found one in the large flat barley cake 
with which each was supplied. For the principal guests there 
was no want of coarse goblets of Bohemian glass: delicious 
water abounded in vases of porous pottery, which might be 
blended, if necessary, with the red or white wine of the moun- 
tain. The rice, which had been dressed with a savoury sauce, 
was eaten with wooden spoons by those who were supplied with 
these instruments ; but in general the guests served themselves 
by handfuls. Ten men brought in a framework of oaken 
branches placed transversely, then covered with twigs, and over 
these, and concealing every thing, a bed, fully an inch thick, of 
mulberry leaves. Upon this fragrant bier reposed a wild boar, 
and on each side of him reclined a gazelle. Their badies had 
closed the moment their feet had been loosened from the stakes, 
80 that the gravy was contained within them. It required a 
most skilful carver not to waste the precious liquid. The 
chamber was filled with an invigorating odour as the practised 


hand of Habas of Deir el Kamar proceeded to the great per- 
formance. His instruments were a silver cup, a poniard, and | 


ahand-jar. Making a small aperture in the side of the ani- 
mal, he adroitly introduced the cup, and proportionately baled 
out the gravy to a group of plates that were extended to him ; 
then, plunging in the long poniard on which he rested, he 
made an incision with the keen edge and broad blade of the 


hand-jar, and sent forth slice after slice of white fat and ruby | 


flesh. 


Then, accompanied by the emir, he starts off in some 
undescribed direction in search of some mysterious 
queen and a kingdom unknown to geographers. They 
find her at length—the Queen of Anserey—by help of 
certain good-natured doves and eagles, who act as guides, 
and are at length introduced. But before we notice 
“m singular adventure, let us take a really clever picture 
0 

THE FEAST OF THE TABERNACLES, 
Picture to yourself the child of Israel in the dingy suburb or 


| purlieus of our Houndsditch or Minories, born to hereditary 
| insult, without any education, apparently without a circum- 
| stance that can develop the slightest taste or cherish the least 
sentiment for the beautiful, living amid fogs and filth, never 
treated with kindness, seldom with justice, occupied with the 
meanest, if not the vilest, toil, bargaining for frippery, specu- 
lating in usury, existing for ever under the concurrent influ- 
ence of degrading causes which would have worn out long ago 
any race that was not of the unmixed blood of Caucasus, and 
did not adhere to the law of Moses—conceive such a being an 
object to you of prejudice, dislike, disgust—perhaps hatred. 
The season arrives, and the mind and heart of that being are 
filled with images and passions that have been ranked in all 
ages among the most beautiful and the most genial of human 
experience ; filled with a subject the most vivid, the most 
graceful, the most joyous, and the most exuberant—a subject 
which has inspired poets and which has made gods—the harvest 
of the grape in the native regions of the Vine. He rises in the 
morning, goes early to some Whitechapel market, purchases 
some willow boughs for which he has previously given a com- 
mission, and which are brought probably from one of the 
neighbouring rivers of Essex, hastens home, cleans out the 
yard of his miserable tenement, builds his bower, decks it, even 
profusely, with the finest flowers and fruits that he can pro- 
cure, the myrtle and the citron never forgotten, and hangs its 
roof with variegated lamps. After the service of his synagogue, 
he sups late with his wife and his children in the open air, as 
if he were in the pleasant villages of Galilee, beneath its sweet 
and starry sky. * * * * Inthe mean time, a burst of 
music ounds from the gardens of Besso of Damascus. He 
advances, and invites Tancred and the Emir to follow him, 
and, without any order or courtesy to the softer sex, who on 
the contrary follow in the rear, the whole company step out of 
the Saracenic windows into the gardens. The mansion” of 
Besso, which was of great extent, appeared to be built in their 
midst. No other roof or building was in any direction visible, 
yet the house was truly in the middle of the city, and the um- 
brageous plane trees alone produced that illimitable air which is 
always so pleasing and effective. The house, though lofty for an 
eastern mansion, was only one story in height, yef its front was 
covered with an external and double staircase. his, after a 
promenade in the garden, the guests approached and mounted. 
It led to the roof or terrace of the house, which was of great 
| size, an oblong square, and which again was a garden. Myrtle 
trees of a considerable height, and fragrant with many flowers, 
were arranged in close order along the four sides of this roof, 
forming a barrier which no eye from the city beneath or any 
| neighbouring terrace could penetrate. This verdant bulwark, 
however, opened at each corner of the roof, which was occu- 
pied by a projecting pavilion of white marble, a light cupola of 
chequered carving supported by wreathed columns. From 
| these pavilions the most charming views might be obtained of 
‘the city and the surrounding country : Damascus itself, a 





’.| varied mass of dark-green groves, white minarets, bright 


| gardens, and hooded domes; to the south and east, at the ex- 
| tremity of its rich plain, the glare of the desert; to the west 
| the ranges of the Lebanon; while the city was backed on the 
| north by other mountain regions which Tancred had not yet 
| penetrated. Inthecentre of the terrace was a temporary structure 
| of a peculiar character. It was nearly forty feet long, half as 
|many broad, and proportionately lofty. Twelve palm trees 


the squalid quarter of some bleak northern tewh, where there | clustering with ripe fruit, and each of which seemed to spring 
is never a sun that can at any rate ripen grapes. Yet he must | from a flowering hedge of myrtles, sapported a roof, formed, 
celebrate the vintage of purple Palestine! The law has told| with much artifice, of the braided boughs of trees. These, 
him, though a denizen in an icy clime, that he must dwell for seven | however, only furnished an invisible framework, from which 
days in a bower, and that he must build it of the boughs of thick | were suspended the most beautiful and delicious fruits, citron 
trees; and the Rabbins have told him that these thick trees | and pomegranate, orange, and fig, and banana, and melon, in 
are the palm, the myrtle, and the weeping willow. Even Sar- | such thickness and profusion that they formed, as it were, a 
matia may furnish a weeping willow. The law has told him | carved ceiling of rich shades and glowing colours, like the 
that he must pluck the fruit of goodly trees, and the Rabbins | Saracenic ceiling of the mansion, while enormous bunches of 


have explained that goodly fruit on this occasion is confined to 
the citron. Perhaps, in his despair, he is obliged to fly for 
the candied delicacies of the grocer. His mercantile connexions 
will enable him, often at considerable cost, to procure some 
palm leaves from Canaan, which he may wave in his synagogue 
while he exclaims, as the crowd did when the divine de- 
scendant of David entered Jerusalem, ‘‘ Hosannah in the 
highest!" * * * * Conceive a being born and bred in 
the Judenstrasse of Hamburg or Frankfort, or rather in the 


grapes every now and then descended like pendents from the 
main body of the roof. The spaces between the palm-trees 
were filled with a natural trellis-work of orange-trees in fruit 
and blossom, leaving at intervals arches of entrance, whose 
form was indicated by bunches of the sweetest and rarest 
flowers. Within was a banqueting-table covered with thick 
white damask silk, with a border of gold about a foot in 
breadth, and before each guest was placed a napkin of the 





same fashion. The table, however, lacked none of the con- 
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veniences and luxuries and even ornaments of Europe. 
What can withstand the united influence of taste, wealth, and 
commerce? The choicest porcelain of France, golden goblets 
chiselled in Bond-street, and the prototypes of which had 
perhaps been won at Goodwood or Ascot, mingled with the 
rarest specimens of the glass of Bohemia, while the trium- 
phant blades of Sheffield flashed in that very Syrian city whose 
skill in cutlery had once been a proverb. Around the table 
was a divan of amber-coloured satin, with many cushions, so 
arranged that the guests might follow either the Oriental or 


the European mode of seating themselves. Such was the | 


bower or tabernacle of Besso of Damascus, prepared to cele- 
brate the seventh day of his vintage feast. 


Queen Astarte also falls in love with Tancred, and 
then follow the jealousies and the little quarrels which 
bring out the distinctive characters of all the parties in 
this extraordinary “situation,” to use a phrase bor- 
rowed from the stage. Just as a dénowement is ex- 
pected by the half-scowling half-serious reader, ‘Tancred’s 
papa and mamma arrive post-haste to prevent unpleasant | 
connections, and the curtain falls leaving us disagree- 
ably mystified as to the ultimate fate of Tancred, and 
his Eastern friends. 

Such are the absurdities of this story. But they will | 
be forgiven for the sake of the writing, which sparkles 
with wit, glows with eloquence, and abounds in satirical 
sketches of personages well known in the political world, 

moving in fashionable circles. It is impossible | 
to regret so much misapplied ingenuity. It is 


painful te see genius, so various and great in its powers, 


and which might do good service to the present, wasting 
itself in dreamy aspirations after a buried past, indulging 
in the wildest phantasies that ever filled a sane head, 
seriously preaching to such a community as ours the 


claims of the Caucasian race to universal empire, exalt- | 





Place a forum or an Acropolis in its centre, and the effect of the 
metropolitan mass, which now has neither head nor heart, in- 
stead of being stupifying, would be ennobling. Nothing more 
completely represents a nation than a public building. A 
member of Parliament only represents at the most the united 
constituencies : but the palace of the sovereign, a National 
Gallery, or a Museum baptised with the name of the country, 
—these are monuments to which all should be able to look up 
to with pride, and which should exercise an elevating influence 
upon the spirit of the humblest. What is their influence in 
London? Let us not criticise what all condemn. But how 
remedy the evil? What is wanted in architecture, as in so 
| many things, is—a man. Shall we find a refuge in a Com- 
mittee of Taste? Escape from the mediocrity of one to the 

| mediocrity of many? We only multiply our feebleness and 
| aggravate our deficiencies. But one suggestion might be 
;made. No profession in England has done its duty until it 
| has furnished its victim. The pure administration of justice 
| dates from the deposition of Macclesfield. Even our boasted 
navy never achieved a great victory until we shot an admiral. 

Suppose an architect were hanged? Terror has its inspiration 

as well as competition. 
Though London is vast, it is very monotonous. All those 





| new districts that have sprung up within the last half century, 


the creatures of our commercial and colonial wealth—it is 
impossible to conceive any thing more tame, more insipid, 
more uniform. Pancras is like Mary-le-bone; Mary-le-bone 


| is like Paddington: all the streets resemble each other: you 


' must read the names of the squares before you venture to knock 
atadoor. This amount of building capital ought to have 
produced a great city. What an opportunity for architecture 
| suddenly summoned to furnish habitations for a population 
equal to those of the city of Bruxelles, and a population, too, 
of great wealth. Mary-le-bone alone ought to have produced 
arevolution in our domestic architecture. It did nothing. 
It was built by Act of Parliament. Parliament prescribed even 
a facade. It is Parliament to whom we are indebted for your 


ing the mental and physical faculties of the Jews as | Gloucester-places, and Baker-streets, and Harley-streets, and 
more worthy of honour and imitation than those which | Wimpole-streets, and all those flat, dull, spiritless streets, all 
belong to us as our birthright, inherited from our | resembling each other, like a large family of plain children, 


Saxon ancestors, and deliberately decrying the free | with Port 
institutions under which we have flourished, and advo- | Parents. 


cating as better than they the despotisms that have pre- | 
vailed throughout the Eastern world. ‘That such| 
doctrines should not only be held but avowed by a'| 


prominent man among British senators in the nineteenth | 


land-place and Portman-square for their respectable 
The influence of our parliamentary government upon 
the fine arts is a subject worth pursuing. The power that 
produced Baker-street as a model for street architecture in its 
celebrated Building Act, is the power that prevented White- 
hall from being completed, and which sold to foreigners all 
the pictures which the king of England had collected to civi- 


per wren ~~ which it might be no un- | lise his people. In our own days we have witnessed the rapid 
th rthy task of a philosopher to investigate. Assuredly lcreation of a new metropolitan quarter, built solely for the 
ere 1s a meaning in it beneath the surface. Mr. | aristocracy by an aristocrat. The Belgrave district is as 





‘ : : : gags ; 
D ISRAELI is not quite a solecism In his generation. monotonous as Mary-le-bone, and is so contrived as to be at 
The idea which he embodies in so eccentric a shape is | the same time insipid and tawdry. Where London becomes 
not his alone; it is an idea of his age, and occupies | more interesting is Charing Cross. Looking to Northum- 


SS 


many minds, though finding its expression in other | 


forms less strange and wild. 

But this is not a place for such an inquiry; the pages | 
of a weekly journal have not space for it. We can only | 
suggest it to the thoughtful as a theme for profitable | 
reflection. Our business is rather with the book than | 
with the man; and having freely expressed our opinion | 
of it, we take leave of it with only one more extract, in 
a very different strain from those which have preceded 
it, It is a truthful criticism on 

THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

London is not grand. It possesses only one of the qualifi- 
cations of a grand city—size; but it wants the equally im- 
portant one—beauty. It is the union of these two qualities 
that produced the grand cities—the Romes, the Babylons, the 
hundred portals of the Pharaohs ; multitudes and magnificence ; 
the millions influenced by art. Grand cities are unknown 
since the beautiful has ceased to be the principle of invention. 
Paris, of modern capitals, has aspired to this character ; but if 
Paris be a beautiful city, it certainly is not a grand one; its 
population is too limited, and, from the nature of their dwel- 
lings, they cover a comparatively small space. Constantinople 
1s picturesque ; nature has furnished a sublime site, but it has 
little architectural splendour, and you reach the environs with 
a fatal facility. London overpowers us with its vastness. 








berland House, and turning your back upon Trafalgar-square, 
the Strand is perhaps the finest street in Europe, blending the 
architecture of many periods; and its river ways are a pecu- 
liar feature and rich with associations. Fleet-street, with its 
Temple, is not unworthy of being contiguous to the Strand. 
The fire of London has deprived us of the delight of a real old 
quarter of the city ; but some bits remain, and everywhere there 
is a stirring multitude, anda great crush and crash of carts and 
wains. The Inns of Court, and the quarters in the vicinity 
of the port, Thames-street, Tower-hill, Billingsgate, Wap- 
ping, Rotherhithe, are the best parts of London ; they are full 
of character: the buildings bear a nearer relation to what the 
people are doing than in the more polished quarters. The old 
merchants of the times of the first Georges were a fine race. 
They knew their position, and built up to it. While the ter- 
ritorial aristocracy, pulling down their family hotels, were 
raising vulgar streets and squares upon their site, and occu- 
pying themselves one of the new tenements, the old merchants 
filled the straggling lanes, which connected the Royal Ex- 
change with the port of London, with mansions, which, if not 
exactly equal to the palaces of stately Venice, might at least 
vie with many of the hotels of old Paris. Some of these, 
though the great majority have been broken up into chambers 
and counting-houses, still remain intact. 
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Cleveland ; a Tale of the Catholic Church. Bentley. j object, Cleveland might aspire to a wide reputation. As 
ANOTHER controversial novel, steeped in the gall of that|a specimen of its style we produce a single passage 
odium theologicum which more than any other passion | from a scene in which the wretched Helen is repre- 
tends to convert a man into a demon, and from which | sented as hovering between the duties of the wife and 
has sprung more of uncharitableness, and quarrel, and | those of the devotee. The first tottering of reason upon 
inhumanity, than from all other causes combined. | her throne is thus powerfully depicted :— 


Cleveland, as its title implies, is an assault upon the | One evening she had wandered down to the shore: it was 
the Catholic clergy; its purpose being to shew, in the | pearly half-past four on a November evening, but the weather 
form of a fiction, the evils resulting to families from the | was mild, soft, and grey; a westerly breeze blew over the 
intrusion of the priesthood; in short, to illustrate by a| jeaden-coloured sea; the twilight was closing ; and there was 
tale the arguments so powerfully urged by MicHELer. | all around her that unutterable melancholy which soothes from 

Now we have no objection to argument in any fair | its own excess of mournfulness. She stood alone; and, ac- 


form, whatever its purpose, and whether it be for the | 
attack or defence of any institution, sacred or profane. | 
Fair argument can never be otherwise than advantageous. 
If it be unsound, it can be answered; if good, it estab- 
lishes a truth that cannot be too soon made known. If 
any body holds the opinion that the Catholic system is 
injurious to society, and can shew sufficient reasons for 
that opinion, it is his bounden duty to come forward 
and state them boldly, and all good and fair men will 
honour him for his courage. ‘The objection we have so 
often urged against controversial fictions of all kinds is | 
strictly limited to the fiction, and does not extend to the | 
argument. Fiction is an unfair method of fighting; it 

can rarely subserve the ends of truth, and it affords a 

ready means of promulgating error. The controver- 
sialist is, in a fiction, enabled to make his own case, and | 
invent facts to suit his argument—instead of arguing | 
from facts as they actually exist, It is impossible to an- | 
swer him, because he is the creator of his own premises, | 
and can shift his position just as it may suit the purpose 
of the moment. Then what a field does it open for an appeal 

to prejudice! He has but to depict those who raaintain | 
his own views as the “ wisest, virtuousest, discretest, 

best ” of men, and those who dissent from him as rogues 

and vagabonds, and his object is gained. The reader | 
connects the ideal personage with the opinion, and! 
thenceforth in his mind is one associated with whatever | 


| cording to her custom, took from her breast the picture that was 


the only star of her dreary existence. Yet sometimes she felt 


| dissatisfied with its calm beauty. She would gaze through her 


tears till the face grew strange and cold; she looked forward 
to that hour of solitude as to an appointed meeting ; and some- 
times her own heart played her false, and she found a dull 
gloom where she had anticipated the renewed raptures of 
memory and love. This dim autumn afternoon she took the 
miniature from its resting-place ; and, touching the spring, 
it flew open. The suddenness of being, even by such means, 
brought into the visible presence of lineaments which were 
never absent from her soul, gave her, as it were, command 
over a spell which she religiously guarded from all human 
influence besides ; even Cleveland being kept in ignorance that 
the picture existed. She looked 
Upon the lips, the smile—the very smile ; 
Remembered well the sunlight of her youth. 

The reality of his presence flashed with a dread joy through her 
head and heart : the barriers of time and space seemed to fall 
down before her wild anxiety. She clasped her brow with a sud- 
den sense that madness was hovering above her brain; and at 
that instant she heard Cleveland’s voice beside her. She turned 
round, not knowing what she did, and, being startled by his 
unexpected presence, shrieked in a tone that horrified him like 
the scream of the dying. He caught hold of her hands, and 
implored her in the name of Heaven to be quiet. She hung 
down her head and wept in silence: in her hand was the pic- 
ture open. Cleveland led her towards the house. ‘‘ Not 
there! not there! Mr. Cleveland! Do not force me there— 


is excellent, and the other with whatever is ill, and if not | I cannot breathe there—here in the wind, in the open air—by 
at once convinced, the mind is biassed towards the ready | the sea.’’ She turned round, and moved towards the shore. 
reception of the former, and against the acceptation of | The tide was coming up. The great waves were rising and 
the latter; and we know with what difficulty the most | bursting at her feet with the rushing and mighty roar she loved 
powerful reason can obtain a hearing from prejudice. _| to listen to. Cleveland followed her. He took her arm; he 

Cleveland is such aa novel, and therefore, although a | held her burning hands; and at last she sat down ona mass of 
clever one of its kind, we cannot pass it unrebuked. | stones. She laid her wretched head on her arms, which were 
The story is that of an ill-omened marriage between a | crossed over her knees, and sat without seeming to notice that 
Protestant clergyman and a lady, previously a Roman Cleveland was near. He could not speak; his voice was choked; 
Catholic, but who, having mistaken passion for convic- | 2% what could he say? At last he roused her. ‘* It is getting 


tion, had embraced the reformed faith and a husband at | late—chill, very chill—and see, the next wave will reach “. 
the same time. But after marriage, and when passion | the wind blows from the sea to-night.’” She looked up: he 


had given place to the sober realities of life, old 
impressions resume their influence, the priest who had 
formerly directed her faith crosses her path, and whispers 


took courage. ‘‘ What has so alarmed you ?’’ ‘‘ Myself ;’’ she 
said, grasping the hair from her damp brow. ‘‘ Calm your- 
self,’’ said Cleveland, softly. She looked in his face : the mute 
answer was one of intolerable pain. ‘‘ Look here,’’ she said, 


of the sin of heresy ; he prevails upon her to quit her hus- | in a few minutes; ‘ you have never seen this before. Look 


band and home, the agonies of remorse rend her bosom, 


This plot enables the author to paint the priest in such 


hues as best suits his purpose. He is of course the | 


e : | at what I lose—at what I have lost. Great Lord! have 
and suicide closes the terrible struggle. * | 


mercy on thy crushed and sinful creature!’’ She put the 
miniature into his hand, and he closed it instantly. He did 
not return it immediately. Give it to me!’’ she cried, with 


stock-priest of the novel and the drama—intellectual, | sudden fierceness. ‘‘ It is mine! Heaven itself shall not rob 
learned, refined in taste, eloquent in speech, mild and | me of this!” ‘‘Hush!’’ said Cleveland; ‘‘ you must not 
insinuating in manner, plausible in discourse—as if| excite yourself—it is wrong.’’ She answered with a 
priests were by nature of a different race from other men.| laugh. ‘My God!” cried Cleveland. There was a 
Ellen, the unhappy wife and mother, is a weak and | pause; the wind and the sea filled the interval with a dull 


almost silly woman, a mere creature of impulse ; and her 
husband, Milner, is really little better, or he would have 
obtained a sway over his feeble-minded wife, which would 
have effectually excluded even the interference of such a 
mind as that of Cleveland. 

As a composition, this tale is undoubtedly entitled to 
high praise. It is very well written; and in parts the 
author displays considerable power. He loves to anato- 
mize character ; and he does it with the minute skill of 





an accomplished metaphysician. But for its subject and 


dull and dismal murmur in his ear—to her, the nerves of whose 
brain were over-excited, both appeared to shriek in tones 
of unnatural loudness; and yet she would not move away. 
‘‘ You have been madly exciting yourself to-night,’’ said Cleve- 
land, gently, but reproachfully. He wished to divert her 
sorrow even into anger, for anger always ended in penitent 
tears. ‘* You will repent it some day: no one has a right to 
over-tax his own sensibilities ; they are not given for selfish 
indulgence. I shall not give you this back just now.” She 
turned round in an instant with unlooked-for strength; she 
tore it violently from his hand, and flung it far into the sea. 
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‘Is this conduct worthy of you?’’ said Cleveland. ‘‘ Come} PRINCE is a poet. He has an intuitive perception of the 
this instant with me!’’ He drew her forcibly along for some | finest beauties of life, and a quick comprehension of the 
little distance: then she resolutely stopped. ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland, | beauties of nature. We need not now say more. We 
listen to me!”” She was panting with repressed sobs of grief| have written only what is generally admitted, but our 
and unnatural rage. ‘‘ Lost or saved, I will go back to my | desire is that Mr. Prince’s book should be the com- 
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home, my husband—if, indeed, he will yet receive me. I will, 
I will see him again!’’ ‘You shall! you shall!’’ said Cleve- 
land : ‘‘ be pacified ; come to the house.’’ ‘‘Do not try to 
detain me: my heart and my reason will hold together no 
longer ; J will give up all—life eternal—Heaven—for Cecil— 
for Cecil—you tyrant !’? ‘‘ She was half mad by the time she 
pronounced the awful word : it fell on Cleveland’s heart, and | 
crushed all anger, all bitterness, with the overwhelming misery | 
it aroused there.” | 











The Poacher’s Wife; a Story of the Times. By)| 
CHARLTON CAREW. 2 vols. Ollier. 
Tue object of this novel is to strengthen the popular | 
prejudices against the Game Laws,—or rather, perhaps, | 
these laws have been selected for the author’s exposi- | 
tion, because they chance just now to be much in con- 
troversy. Mr. Carew has manufactured an article to | 
meet the state of the market, and, as a matter of busi- 
ness, nobody will blame him. 
But the reviewer has to deal with it as a work of art, | 
and not to consider at all the calculations of the counter. | 
Thus viewed, the Poacher’s Wife is a ludicrous failure; | 
The plot is absurdly improbable; the sentiments are | 
in the worst school of namby-pamby and claptrap; the | 
composition is either inflated or flat; the characters are | 
unnatural in themselves, and out of keeping with the | 
lace, and with one another. Whatever ability he has | 
is shewn in depicting the lowest scenes of the lowest | 
life. In this he exhibits a certain sort of cleverness—a | 
Beil’s Life style—which will recommend it to the| 
readers of the sporting journals. It is a novel which | 
should be borrowed by none but “flash men,” and 
which, therefore, very few libraries need to order. 





POETRY. 


Hours with the Muses. By Joun CrricHLey PRINCE. 
4th edition. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
TuIs is a cheap edition of a writer so well known, that 
if we only quote a passage from the preface to the pre-| 
sent edition it would be sufficient for public service. | 
Mr. Prince says, “ Nearly all the poems contained in | 
the volume were written for, and addressed to the) 
humble and industrious classes; but the price of the | 
former impressions being beyond their means of pur- | 
chase, a neat edition for the people has been projected | 
and ventured upon at a large cost, and at the smallest | 
remunerative price, in the hope and desire that it may | 
be widely diffused among that class to which the author | 
belongs.” We hope the result will be what the author | 
anticipates. Mr. Prince is one of those men, so rare, | 
yet so welcome when they come, who, born and educated | 
amid poverty and invested with a quick intellect, have amid | 
the gloom of their world such an expansion of heart, that | 
when they condemn, they condemn without bitterness. 
In the entire range of literary history we have read of no 
poet with a mind more elastic than that possessed by 
Mr. Prince. His mind rebounds from the passions and 
the degradation of the world with which it has unavoid- 
ably been associated, and the rebound is most signal and 
lofty. Mr. Prince’s poetry should not be reviewed in 
relation to the circumstances of the author. If we say 
that it is extraordinary because it is written by an artizan, 
self-educated and self-reliant, we do the author injustice, 
and test the poetry comparatively and not intrinsically. 
If many of our nobles had written such poetry as Mr. 
Prince has written, they would possess a truly spiritual 
nobility. Apart from birth and education, and in the 


| 
| 
| 


panion of every poor man, because it will increase his 
social tendencies ; and, further, we wish it to be in the 
possession of every rich man, because it will teach him 
that a “ Poet of the People”’ is not necessarily antagonistic 
to the wealthy. 

As a proof of Mr. Prince’s cheerfulness of mind and 
healthiness of heart, and at the risk of quoting what is 
well known, we select 

THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
Come, captive, come let us joyfully roam 
O’er the green and reviving earth ; 
While the skies are fair, and the vocal air 
Resounds with the voice of mirth. 
The dew-drop lies in the violet’s eyes, 
And the primrose gems the grass ; 
On verdurous brinks the cowslip drinks 
Of the brooklets as they pass: 
But summer is near, and I may not stay,— 
Come away, man of grief—come away, come away ! 


The lark sings loud in the silvery cloud, 
And the thrush in the emerald bowers ; 
The rainbow expands o’er the smiling lands, 
And glows through the twinkling showers ; 
The breeze, like a thief, from the bud and the leaf 
Steals odours newly born, 
And wontonly flings from its viewless wings 
The breath of the blooming thorn : 
But summer is nigh, and I may not stay,— 
Come away, man of grief—come away, come away ! 


There is freedom on the hill, there is freshness in the rill, 
There is health in the cheering gale ; 

And the stream runs bright, like a path of light, 
Through the maze of the folding vale ; 

The wildest glen hath a charm again, 
And the moor has a look less stern ; 

The cool clear well, in the woodland dell, 
Is fringed with the feathery fern: 

But summer is nigh, and I may not stay,— 

Come away, man of grief—come away, come away! 


Glad childhood strays through tangled ways, 
In solitudes green and lone, 
And youth frolics free, with unwonted glee, 
To music’s inspiring tone ; 
Old age with his staff, and a merry, merry laugh, 
Goes forth in my bright domain ; 
Man, maiden, and boy feel the spirit of joy, 
That comes with my gladsome reign : 
But summer is near, and I may not stay,— 
Come away, man of grief—come away, come away |! 











Poems for the People. By J. TreNHAILE. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
The Pilgrim of India. By J. Hurcuinson. London: 
Pickering. 
The Vision of Peace. By W.J.EpGe,M.A. London: 
Churton. 

If the poetry of the age is less spirited than the poetry of 
the past, we must, nevertheless, award to it the credit of 
being more plentifully supplied. ‘The mysticism and the 
wonder which encircled the life of a poet are passed 
away, and a poet is now as common a personage as the 
mechanic in his workshop. Passion and sentiment have 
lost their identity. We almost fear that if poetry conti- 
nues to decline in the same ratio as it has lately done, 
future lexicographers will use the word “poet” as a 
term of reproach and ridicule. This would be a frightful 
consummation of the poetic taste and poetic energy 
which the master-spirits of the world have added at par- 
ticular seasons to the history of mankind ; and therefore 
we would rather indulge in the belief that it is a con- 
summation more possible than probable. Criticism has 
done what it can to raise the character of modern poetry, 





completeness and the individuality of the word, Mr. 





by endeavouring to direct and educate the imagination, 
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and all the other auxiliaries to poetry; what, then, is 
there remaining for the critic to perform? Nothing but 
the same unflinching and steady course; and although 
the labours of the critic seem, like Penelope’s web, a con- 
tinuous activity without progress, yet without such 
labours, and without such activity, the fine quality of 
literature would be even less evident than it is at 
present. In the material world, that which does not act 
as a spur, may be useful as a check; it is the same 
in the mental world, in the world of criticism, and withal 
the check may be as useful as the spur. Next to 
the class of poetry evidently bad, is a class of poetry 
not evidently good. We have often regretted the 
appearance of such poetry, because we believe that, 
from its middle position, it is not so beneficial as 
is generally supposed. It is a consummated failure, 
and not a careless publication of faults; and here 
we do not blame the author so much as regret that 
Nature had given him sufficient poetic skill to outshine 
his fellows, but not sufficient poetic elevation to be the 
teacher of mankind. Of this kind are the books before 


EDUCATION. 


The Boy’s Own Library. I. The Boy’s Autumn Book ; 
Il. The Boy’s Winter Book, Both by THomas 
Miter. With Illustrations. London, 1847. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

The Boy’s Summer Book was noticed here at great 

length when it was published. It has been worthily 

followed by an Autumn and a Winter Book, written in 
the same agreeable manner by the same true lover of 

Nature, printed as beautifully, illustrated as profusely 

with choice engravings, and bound in the same cloth of 

crimson and gold, so that the fortunate possessors of 

The Summer Book will be clamorous to have these also 

added to their little libraries. Tomas MILLER has the 

kindliest sympathies with young people; he knows their 
tastes, addresses himself to their capacities, and esta- 
blishes a most schoolfellow-like friendship with them. 

The boy who reads these volumes will find his own very 

thoughts set down. If THomas MILLER had been the 

companion of his walks into the country, be could not 





have described more accurately all that he has seen and 


us. It is a common saying, Est modus in rebus, and the } 
books under notice are of that nice medium between the | felt and learned in his holiday excursions among the 
elevated and the humble, that we dare not, in justice, ex- [fields and coppices. In this manner he talks to his 
clusively praise nor exclusively blame. Poems for the | young friends of the woodland-scenery, the birds 
People will, we doubt not, ensure the author a local| and wild animals that dwell there, nut-gathering, par- 
fame ; but the poems have not a generalizing spirit. | tridge-shooting, hop-gathering, Christmas and its 
They are essentially not poems for the people, because | Pastimes, and so forth, interspersing pretty and in- 
they are too heavy in matter and manner for the uni-|Structive village tales, and curious facts in natural 
versal mind; they are not a reflection of humanity in | history, and passages of sweet poetry, and combining, 
total, so much as an effusion of an earnest, and we might | ll with the spirit of love and Christian charity, and in- 
add, a strong individual mind. Mr. TRENHAILE has_| fusing, without pedantry or formal sermonizing, whole- 
not sufficiently merged himself into the feelings and Some sentiment and pious emotion —the love of God and 
fancies, the hopes and the longings, of the mass of men, |™an. Happy, indeed, are the children of our time. 
and therefore he is but a faint echo of the popular voice. | In our young days such books as these were not to be 
The Pilgrim of India will add something to the stores | procured. Neither eye nor mind was so consulted by 
of literature, not more for the occasional heauty of its | publishers and authors. 
stanzas than for the information contained in the notes. _——_——_— 
India has lately stirred up the activity of the poets; and, MISCELLANEOUS. 
although India is sufficiently rich in poetic material, yet | oe 
no poet has drawn sufficiently from its stores to make Adventures of the Connaught Raugers from 1808 to 1814. 
his fame rest entirely on his intimacy with that distant | By Wiiuram Grarran, Esq. late Lieutenant in the 
part of the world. One reason is, that the poems lately | Connaught Rangers. 2 vols. Londo: €olburn. 
written on India have been filled with such a mass of} As J sat one evening in company with a friend who had 
words, unintelligible to the public, that their perusal has | served in India, but who had never been in the Peninsula 
been a positive study. The last poem of this kind which during our struggle there, he requested me to give him some 
came under our notice was The Indian Girl, and which | description of our proceedings in general, bus particularly an 
proved to us,and we doubt not to others,a most amus- | account of my own regiment, of which he hac heard so much. 
ing difficulty. The Pilgrim of India is a_creditable|I told him a good many anecdotes, to all of which he paid 
improvement on this; but the explanation of the poem | great attention. ‘Can you write them,” said he, ‘‘ as well 
occupying as many pages as the poem itself, shows | @S you can tell them ?’’ I replied, that I could not say, as 


something of the character of Mr. Hurcurnson’s per- |! had never thought of doing so.“ Well, then,’”” was his 
formance. But although the poem is mixed-—and in | 2™8W¢"s ‘if you write them only haif'as well as you tell them, 


. - ° ” & 
many cases necessarily—with names and epithets un- | rely on it they will be read.” I have made the attempi. 


familiar to English ears, yet on the whole it isasimple| Such is the author’s account of the origin of this pub- 
narrative, often graceful and never harsh. We cannot) lication, and the result has justified the self-confidence 
quote from a lengthy poem so as to do justice to the| with which he adventured upon his task. Lieut. Grat- 
aathor, but we do not hesitate to say that it surpasses| TaN is a capital story-teller, full of anecdote, vivid in 
mach of the poetry on the subject of India. | description, with an eye for the ludicrous and boisterous 

The Vision of Peace comes next, which is further | spirits that infect the reader with their own joyousness, 
described as Thoughts in Verse on the Late Secessions | and carry him along bravely through scenes of mirth and 
from the Church of England. The title explains the | pathos, the mingled pleasures and privations of a soldier’s 
poem. As a defence of the Church of England it will | life. The author comes forward as the unflinching 
be interesting to many; as an exhibition of poetry it is| champion of his corps; traces its history, narrates the 
little better than a significant nothing. Still we thank | various engagements in which it has distinguished itself, 
the author in the name of humanity for the gentle and | and hurls back into the teeth of its jealous rivals some 
Christian spirit in which he meets his opponents, for | accusations of laxity of morals which had been whispered 
this gentleness is a form of poetry, against it. Among such an abundance of tempting 
topics, we are perplexed what to cull as samples of the 
work ; but probably the most attractive portions to our 
readers, and the most fitted for extract will be the per- 
sonal adventures and anecdotes ; and of these we take a 
few, merely premising, for the informa: ion of those who 
ae may not be versed in military memairs, that the Con- 
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nauzht Rangers is the name by which the 88th regiment 
is more familiarly known. 

Amid the many striking incidents recorded of the 
Peninsular war, we remember few more characteristic 
than this instance of ready wit in an Irish soldier. 





ODY BROPHY AND THE BACON. 


Passing a hamlet a short distance from Robleda, we saw a 
number of Spaniards, women as well as men, outside the door 
of a good-looking house; much altercation was apparently 
taking place. At length a soldier (named Ody Brophy) rushed 
out with half a flitch of bacon under his arm; a scuffle en- 
sued, and Lieutenant D’Arcy, to whose company the soldier 
belonged, ran up to inquire the cause of the outcry, but it 
was xoon too manifest to be misunderstood; the war-whoop 


was raised against our man, who, on his part, as stoutly de- | 


fended himself, not by words alone, but by blows, which had 
nearly silenced his opponents, when he was seized by my 
friend D’Arcy. Piccaroon, Ladrone, and other opprobrious 
epithets, were poured with much volubility against him, but 
he, with the greatest sang froid, turned to his officer and said, 
‘* Be aisy now, and dont be vexing yourself with them, or the 
likes of them. Wasn’t it for you I was making a bargain ? and 
didn’t I offer the value of it? Don’t I see the way you’re 
lost with the hunger, and the devil a bit iv rations you'll get 
ate to-night. Och! you crater, if your poor mother—that’s 
dead ! was to see you after such a condition, it’s she that id 
be leev’d iv herself for letting you away from her at-all at-all.”’ 
—‘ Well,”’ said D’Arcy, (softened, no doubt, and who would 
not, at such a speech?) ‘‘ what did you offer for it ?”’— 
“¢ What did I offer for it, is it? Fait, then, I offered enough, 
but they made such a noise that I don’t think they heard me, 
for, upon my sowl, I hardly heard myself with the uproar 
they made; and sure I told them iv T hadn’t money enough to 
pay for it (and it was true for me I hadn’t, unless I got it dog 


cheap !) you had ; but they don’t like a bone in my skin, or in | 


your’s either, and that is the raison they are afther offinding 
me afther such a manner. And didn’t one of the women get 
my left thumb into her mouth, and grunch it like a bit of 
mate? Look at it,’’ said he, in conclusion, at the same time 





Pic. ‘‘ A what?” 

Sol. ‘A goat, sir. In Ireland we call a buck-goat a 
puckawn. I found the poor baste straying, and he looks as if 
he was as hungry as myself.”’ 

Pic. ‘* What are you going to do with him, sir ?”’ 

Sol. ‘* Do with him, is it? To bring him with me, to be 
sure! Do you think I’d lave him here to starve ?’’ 

Pic. ‘‘ Ah! you villain, you are at your old tricks, are 
you? I know you, though you don’t think it!” 
Sol. ‘* And I know you, sir, and the ‘ boys of Connaught’ 
know you too, and I'd be sorry to do any thing that would be 
displaising to your honour ; and, sure, iv you’d only let me, 
I'd send your sarvant a leg iv him to dhress for your dinner, 
| for by my sowl your honour looks cowld and angry—hungry, 
I mane.” 

He then held up the goat by the beard, and shook it at 
Captain Tyler, the general’s aide-de-camp, and taking it for 
| granted that he had made a peace-offering to the general, or, 
| probably, not caring one straw whether he had or not, went 
|away with his burden, and was soon lost sight of amongst a 
grove of chesnut-trees. ‘* Well,’’ said Picton, turning to 
| Tyler, who was nearly convulsed with laughter, ‘‘ that fellow 
|has some merit. What tact and what humour! He would 

make a good out-post soldier, for he knows not only how to 
forage, but to take up a position that is unassailable.”’ ‘‘ Why 
yes, sir,’’ said Tyler, ‘‘ when he held up the goat’s head, he 
| seemed to Jeard us to our faces; and his promise of sending 
you a leg was a capital ruse /’’ ‘* It was, ’faith,’’ replied Pic- 
ton,’’ and if the fellow is found out, he will, 1 sappose, endea- 
vour to make me the ‘ scape goat !'”’ 


From the fun of a camp let us now turn to its horrors. 
They who are aspiring to laurels in the tented field 
should study the following terrible picture of the 





BEHIND THE SCENES OF A GLORIOUS VICTORY, 
| On reaching the village I had little difficulty in finding out 
| the hospitals, as every house might be considered one; but it 
| was some time before I discovered that which I wished for: 
|at last I found it. It consisted of four rooms; in it were 
| pent up twelve officers, all badly wounded. The largest room 


thrusting his bleeding hand nearly into D’Arcy’s face, “fait | was twelve feet by eight ; and this apartment had for its oc- 
and iv your honour hadn’t come up, it’s my belief she would | cupants four oftinnie Next the door, on a bundle of straw, 
have bit it clane off at the knuckle.’’ This speech, delivered | lay two of the 79th Highlanders, one of them shot through 
wi'h a rapidity and force that was sufficient to overwhelm the \the spine. He told me he had been wounded in the streets of 
most practised rhetorician, carried away every thing along | Pyentes on the 5th, and that, although he had felt a good deal 
with it, like chaff before a whirlwind, and D’Arcy made all | o¢ pain before, he was now perfectly easy and free from suffer- 
matters smooth by paying the price demanded (two dollars) ; | ing. I was but ill-skilled in surgery, but, nevertheless, I dis- 
and the piece of bacon was carried away by Ody, who was a) jiked the account he gave of himself. I passed on to my 
townsman of D’Arcy’s, and who repeatedly assured him “he friend ; he was sitting on a table ; his back resting against a 
would do more than that to sarve him. | wall. A musket-ball had penetrated his right breast, and 
Another anecdote of a similar kind is worth presery-| passing through his lungs came out at his back, and he owed 
ing :— | his life to the great skill and attention of Doctors Stewart and 
| Bell, of the third division. The quantity of blood taken from 

him was astonishing ; three, and sometimes four times a day, 
General Picton was riding out one day, accompanied by his | they would bleed him, and his recovery was one of those ex- 
aide-de-camp, near the river Coa, when he saw, at the opposite | traordinary instances seldom witnessed. In an inner room 
bank of the river, a man of the Connaught Rangers, with a} was a young officer shot through the head—his was a hopeless 
huge goat on his back. We had received but scanty rations j case. He was quite delirious, and obliged to be held down by 
for some days previously, and such a windfall as the old goat | two men—his strength was astonishing, and more than once, 
‘was not to be neglected. I am not prepared to state whether | while I remained, he succeeded in escaping from the grasp of 
it was the cries of the animal, or the stench of his hide—for his attendants. The Scotch officer’s servant soon after came 
the wind was from that point—attracted Picton to the spot; | in, and stooping down, inquired of his master how he felt, but 
howbeit, there he was. It would be difficult to say, with | received no reply; he had half turned on his face; the man 
truth, whether the general was most angry or hungry, but he | took hold of his master’s hand, it was still warm, but the pulse 
seemed, in either case, resolved not only to capture the goat, | had cased—he was dead. The suddenness of this young man’s 


PICTON AND THE CONNAUGHT BOY. 


but also the ‘‘ boy.’’ That he would have done the one or the | death sensibly affected his companions; and I took leave of 


other, perhaps both, there can be little doubt, had it not been 
that a stream, whose banks had been the theatre of other 


my friend and companion Owgan, fully impressed with the 
idea that I should never see him again. 
I was on my return to the army, when my attention was 


scenes of contest, separated the parties. This stream was the 
Coa, and although its different fordable points were well | arrested by an extraordinary degree of bustle, and a kind of 
known to Picton, his vis-a-vis neighbour was by no means | half-stifled moaning, in the yard of a guinta, or nobleman’s 
ignorant of some of the passes; and as the general had not| house. I looked through the grating, and saw about 200 
time to consult his chart, and find out the nearest “‘ ford,” nor | wounded soldiers waiting to have their limbs amputated, while 


‘inclination to plunge into the river, he made a furious, but | others were arriving every moment. It would be difficult to 


quite an ineffectual attack of words against the ‘‘ Connaught | convey an idea of the frighful appearance of these men ; they 
boy.” had been wounded on the 5th, and this was the 7th; their 

‘* Pray, sir,” said, or rather roared, Picton, addressing the | limbs were swollen to an enormous size. Some were sitting 
soldier, ‘‘ what have yon got there >’ upright against a wall, under the shade of a number of chest- 
Sol. ‘* A thieving puckawn, sir.”’ nut-trees, and many of these were wounded in the head as 
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well as limbs ; the ghastly countenances of these poor fellows 
presented a dismal sight. The streams of gore, which had 
trickled down their cheeks, were quite hardened with the sun, 
and gave their faces a glazed and copper-coloured hue—their 
eyes were sunk and fixed, and what between the effects of the 
san, of exhaustion, and despair, they resembled more a group 
of bronze figures than any thing human—there they set, silent 
and statue-like, waiting for their turn to be carried to’ the 
amputating-tables. At the other side of the yard lay several 
whose state was too helpless for them to sit up; a feeble cry 
from them occasionally, to those who were passing, for a drink 
of water, was all they uttered. A little farther on, in an inner 
court, were the surgeons. They were stripped to their shirts, 
and bloody ; curiosity led me forward; a number of doors, 
placed on barrels, served as temporary tables, and on these lay 
the different subjects upon whom the surgeons were operating ; 
to the right and left were arms and legs, flung here and there, 
without distinction, and the ground was dyed with blood. 

Doctor Bell was going to take off the thigh of a soldier of 
the 50th, and he requested I would hold down the man for 
him ; he was one of the best-hearted men T ever met with, but 
such is the force of habit, he seemed insensible to the scene 
that was passing around him, and with much composure was 
eating almonds out of his waistcoat-pockets, which he offered 
to share with me, but if I got the universe for it, I could not 
have swallowed a morsel of any thing. The operation upon 
the man of the 50th was the most shocking sight I ever wit- 
nessed ; it lasted nearly half an hour, but his life was saved. 
Turning out of this place towards the street, I passed hastily 
on. Near the gate an assistant-surgeon was taking off the leg 
of an old German serjeant of the 60th. The doctor was evi- 
dently a young practitioner, and Bell, our staff-surgeon, took 
much trouble in instructing him. It is a tolerably general re- 
ceived opinion, that when the saw passes through the marrow, 
the patient suffers most pain, but such is not the case, The 
first cut and taking up the arteries is the worst. While the 
old German was undergoing the operation, he seemed insen- 
sible of pain when the saw was at work; now and then he 
would exclaim in broken English, as if wearied — ‘‘ Oh! 
mine Got, is she off still ?’’ but he, as well as all those L 
noticed, felt much when the knife was first introduced, and all 
thought that red-hot iron was applied to them when the ar- 
teries were taken up. The young doctor seemed much pleased 
when he had the serjeant fairly out of his hands, and it would 
be difficult to decide whether he or his patient was most happy ; 
but, from every thing I could observe, I was of opinion that 
the doctor made his début on the old German’s stump. I 
offered up a few words—prayers they could not be called— 
that if ever it fell to my lot to lose any of my members, the 
young fellow who essayed on the serjeant should not be the 
person to operate.on me. 


And this is a spectator’s picture of the infamous 
CAPTURE OF BADAJOZ. 


Before six o’clock in the morning of the 7th of April, all 
organisation amongst the assaulting columns had ceased, and 
a scene of plunder and cruelty, that it would be difficult to 
find a parallel for, took its place. The army, so fine and 
effective. on the preceding day, was now transformed into a 
vast band of brigands, and the rich and beautiful city of Bada- 
joz presented the turbulent aspect that must result from the 
concourse of numerous and warlike multitudes nearly strangers 
to.each other, or known only by the name of the nation to 
which they belonged. The horde of vagabonds, Spaniards as 
well as Portuguese, women as well as men, that now eagerly 
sought for admission to plunder, nearly augmented the number 
of brigands to what the assailing army had reckoned the night 
before ; and it may be fairly said that twenty thousand people 
—armed with full powers to act as they thought fit, and all, 
or almost all, armed with weapons which could be turned, at 
the pleasure or caprice of the bearer, for the purpose of. en- 
forcing any wish he sought to gratify—were let loose upon the 
ill-fated inhabitants of this devoted city. These people were 
under no restraint—had no person to control them, and in a 
short time got into such an awful state of intoxication that they 
lost all control over their own actions. In the first burst, all 
the wine and spirit stores were forced open and ransacked from 
top to bottom; and it required but a short time for the men to 
get into that fearful state that wasalike dangerous to all— 





officers or soldiers, or the inhabitants of the city. Casks of 


the choicest wines and brandy were dragged into the streets, 
and when the men had drunk as much as they fancied, the 
heads of the vessels were stove in, or the casks otherwise so 
broken that the liquor ran about in streams. 

In the town were a number of animals that belonged to the 
garrison, several hundred sheep, numerous oxen, as likewise 
many horses ; these were amongst the first taken possession of ; 
and the wealthy occupier of many a house was. glad to be 


allowed the employment of conducting them to our camp, as, , 


by doing so, he got away from a place where his life was not 
worth a minute’s purchase; but terrible as was this scene, it 
was not possible to avoid occasionally laughing, for the con. 
ducteur was generally not only obliged to drive a herd of cattle, 
but also to carry the bales of plunder taken by his employers— 
perhaps from his own house—and.the stately gravity with 
which the Spaniard went through his work, dressed in short 
breeches, frilled shirt, and a hat. and plumes that might vie 
with our. eighth Henry, followed, as he was, by our ragamuffin 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, presented a scene that would 
puzzle even Mr. Cruikshank himself to justly delineate. The 
plunder so captured was deposited in our camp, and placed 
under a guard chiefly composed of the soldiers’ wives. The 
shops were rifled, first by one group, who despoiled them of 
their most costly articles, then by another, who thought them- 
selves rich in capturing what had been rejected by their prede- 
cessors; then another, and another still, until every vestige of 
property was swept away. A few hours was sufficient for this ; 
night was fast drawing near, and then a scene took place that 
has seldom fallen to the lot of any writer to describe. Every 
insult, every infamy that human invention could torture into 
practice was committed. Age as well as youth was alike un- 
respected, and perhaps not one house, or one female, in this 
vast town, escaped injury. 


And with this we take leave, at least for a time, of a 
work which may be safely added to the libraries, and 
which will yield agreeable reading to the book clubs. 








The Modern Orator: being a Collection of celebrated 
Speeches of the most distinguished Orators of the United 
Kingdom. The Speeches of Lord Erskine. London, 
1847: Aylott and Jones. 

EXcELLENT is the design of this publication, and its 

success has equalled its merits. Hitherto we have pos- 

sessed no uniform edition of the productions of the great 
orators of which our country has been so fruitful. Most 
of them, indeed, are out of print, and all are so rare that 
they can be procured only at a cost that places them be- 
yond the reach of any but the wealthy. But by the en- 
terprise, of which the volume before us is the first essay, 
these inaccessible but interesting works are not only re- 
printed in a handsome form and illustrated with notes, 
but they are offered at a price which brings them within 
the means of all save the very poor. In this volume are 
contained nine of Lord ErskINz’s most famous speeches, 
and we trust that the Editor will be tempted, by the exten- 
sive sale which it cannot fail to command, to complete the 
work by the publication of the remainder of the recorded 
efforts of this great orator, and they might worthily be 

followed by the speeches of GRaTTAN and CurRAN, A 

volume or two of miscellaneous speeches of greatest note 

extending to our own time, and gleaning from the most 
remarkable efforts of BrovuGHAM, PEEL, SHIEL, 

Macautay, O’ConnELL, WILDE, Lorp STANLEY, 

Drsrac.t, &c. would be an attractive popular addition to 

The Modern Orator. 








The Animal Creation ; its Claims on our Humanity stated 
and enforced. By the Rev. Joun Sryies, D.D. 
London: Ward and Co. 


ALTHOUGH no date appears on the title-page of this’ 


volume, we are confident that we have seen it before, 
and that its publication is not recent. With such a 
conviction, we do not feel ourselves justified in entering 
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upon so lengthened a notice of it as the subject and 
its treatment would demand if it really belonged to the 
class of “new books.” But having been politely sent 
to us, we cannot do less than thus to acknowledge its 
receipt, and recommend its perusal to those who may 
not yet have seen it. The subject is handled with great 
eloquence, inspired by a creditable enthusaism in the 
cause of humanity. It was a prize essay, and rewarded 
by a gift of one hundred pounds from the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


A Review of the Law relating to Marriages within the. 
— Degrees of Affinity. By T. CAMPBELL 
osTER, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. London, 1847 : 
Benning. 
A GREATER practical absurdity was probably never 
committed by our Legislature than when it took upon 
itself to prohibit the marriage of a deceased wife’s sister 
in opposition to a practice that had prevailed largely, and 
from which no proved mischief had been known to 
result. It was not merely an unwarrantable interference 
with the liberty of the subject; it has been productive 
of very serious evils; for, either in ignorance or in spite 
of the law, these marriages have continued to be con- 
tracted in numbers altogether unsuspected until esta- 
blished by a formal inquiry, which has been recently 
instituted under the directions of the author of this pam- 
phlet. That.a mere prejudice should long continue to 
prevail against the removal of a positive evil we cannot 
suppose, and we heartily wish success to the endeavour 
now being made to repeal a law so unsustained by rea- 
son, and so opposed to the good sense and feelings of 
the community. Mr. Foster, in this treatise, proves 
that the law is justified neither by the canons, as rightly 
construed, nor by any social considerations, and his 
arguments are_so conclusive, that we recommend them 
to the careful perusal of all who have yet any lingering 
doubts upon the subject. 








The Poetical Language of Flowers ; or the Pilgrimage of 
Love. By THomas MILLER. 

Pictures of Country Life, and Summer Rambles in Green 
and Shady Places. By THomas MILLER. 

We conclude with a tale which will so interest our 

readers that no apology will be needful for its length. 


JAEL, THE GIPSY. 


Several of the old names which we meet with in ancient 
ballads have descended to families who.are living in the present 
day on the borders of Sherwood Forest; and amongst these 
the Scarletts boast of their ancestry from the Saxons, and still 
recount many a deed done by their forefathers in the days of 
Robin Hood. The cottage in which their descendants still 
live, as you may see even from this distance, bears traces of 
great antiquity ; and the hooks which are driven into the massy 
oaken rafters have, no doubt, borne the weight of many a well- 
fed deer. The raised hearth and the old andirons belong to 
another age; and an antiquary would be tempted to go on his 
knees to examine the iron-fastenings of the door. Look on 
those quaint twisted chimneys, which arrest every stranger’s 
gaze as he threads his way through the gorse, and fern, and 
heather, that grow knee-deep on the edge of the forest, and 
over which we might wander for many long miles. In this 
cottage, forty years ago, was Hubert Scarlett born; for the 
eldest son had ever been called Hubert through many genera- 
tions. Like his forefathers, he was brought up a forester ; for, 
from the time of Charles, the lords of the soil had judged 
wisely in selecting their verdurers and agistors from a family 
who had been nursed amid herds of deer, and by some kind of 
instinct seemed created only to become either their guardians 
or destroyers: Hubert, when a boy, accompanied his father 
in his wild forest-walks, until, like him, he knew every wild 
avenue of the forest, and no marvel that a bow and arrow were 
his delight ; and although he was prohibited from feathering 


amongst the; wild rabbits, and many a white tail did he lay 
low. 

The blood of the ancient outlaws ran strong in his veins; he 
loved the forest better than he did his home; and he would sit 
for hours by the woodside, listening to the ‘“ belling’’ of the 
harts. He knewevery gipsy that encamped in the neighbour- 
hood; and many a night when his parents thought he was safe 
in bed, had he lowered himself from -his cottage window and 
returned to the gipsy camp, joined in their songs, and shared 
their supper—the last of which he often provided. Singing 
and smoking he became perfect in no time, nor was he long. 
in learning their peculiar dialect. Had they a vicious donkey 
to break in, Hubert was the first to mount him. He was the 
very idol of the gipsies, and through exposure to the sun and 
air, he soon became as brown as the darkest descendant of 
Boswell’s tribe. Right proud was old Hubert of his son, while 
his mother, in: secret, heaved for him many a sigh. Somes 
times he was missing for a fortnight together, but then he was 
with Boswell, or Israel, or Jael, or Dedemiah; and he would 
return with the next tribe who came to encamp in the forest. 
His father was sure to find him either swinging asleep in a 
pannier, or astride of the donkey most celebrated for his kick- 
ing propensities. Then he had chased badgers, and hunted 
otters, and climed’ such trees after squirrels, that you mar- 
velled, after hearing of his exploits, he was still- there to re- 
count them: the lad seemed to bear a charmed life. As he 
grew up, he became tinker, and chair-bottomer, and basket- 
maker. He could play the fiddle at a country feast, climb the 
pole for a new hat, run arace in a sack, or ride a donkey round 
the course, and wrestle and fight with any one, although a 
stone heavier than himself. A finer built young fellow than 
Hubert Scarlett never stood in a pair of shoes. Neither was 
he by nature quarrelsome; when he fought, it was always to 
take part with the weakest side: if he could not make peace, 
he made war; and wherever his-tall head was seen, there vic- 
tory was sure to alight—men fell before him like nine-pins 
before a practised player. But if carried away by drink, or 
quarrelling in a wrong cause, or even in the midst of the mélée, 
an olive-coloured hand was placed upon his shoulder, or one 
voice, sweet as a nightingale’s, but whispered ‘‘ Hubert,”’ his 
arms fell, and he was at her side—that one was Jael, the 
gipsy’s daughter. 

Strange power had that beautiful girl over the swarthy son 
of the old forester ; her dark piercing eyes acted upon him like 





a spell; he became like Samson, bound and asleep in the lap 
of Delilah, until her own voice aroused him.. He knew 
| not Jove by name; he felt that her gentle spirit held a sway 
| over him, that he could do nothing which gave her pain; that 
| when he had forgotten himself, he could not look into her face 
| without the colour deepening {the tint of his bronzed cheek. 
Like the tiger at the feat of his tamer, he quailed beneath her 
glance when he had done wrong. Wherein lay her power ?— 
she who had never slept under any other covering save her 
own tent; who had clutched the drawn knife in a brawl, and 
sat unmoved amid the discord; who had visited her compa- 
nions in grated prisons, and foretold future events until she 
half believed in her own predictions, so clearly had she learned, 
to read the human countenance—where lay the spell by which. 
she conquered Hubert? Was it her noble nature, myste- 
riously blended with his when they were but children ? when 
she checked his arm as he aimed at the only chanticleer which 
some poor cottager possessed, or made him leave behind the 
apples he had stolen from some orchard ; dismount the pony 
he found in a lonely Jane; and leave alive the lamb, at whose 
innocent throat his knife was pointed; when she stepped in 
and received the blow that -he aimed at another, nor wept at 
the pain inflicted until they were alone, while he sat beside her, 
hanging his head in guilty silence, though the forgiving pres- 
sure of her hand burned through his brain, until he leaned 
upon her shoulder, and wept like a child ; and they went again 
hand-in-hand through the green lanes, while she, with the voice 
of asiren, sang her sweetest songs, and he gathered her the 
ripest berries from the hedges, and cut weeds that she might 
kneel down and drink at the clearest spring, and vowed from 
his heart that he would never again cause a tear to dim her 
dark and beautiful eyes? She seemed like another Miranda 
in the “‘ Tempest.” 





And Jael moved through the stormy eléments of that wild 


his shafts at bucks and does, he was allowed to ‘deal death ’’ | life like the moon along a cloudy sky,—her brightness some- 
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times hidden, but never totally obscured... She glided over.the 
patches of darkness in mournful silence, burying her brilliancy 
with regret, and smiling-all the sweeter when her silvery face 
again, appeared. . Her loye for Hubert. diminished not, even 
when a stain had settled down upon his name; when he fled 
and believed himself.a murderer, although it was an upright 
struggle.between man, and man, and he left the. gamekceper 
who, had endeavoured to. make him prisoner bleeding and 
senseless in the.forest. She hovered about the spot until she 
was satisfied that the wounded, man would recover; then left 
her tribe alone, and in the night, and went in search of Hubert. 
Many a weary league. did she wander; through wild woods 
and over pathless moors, inquiring at every. hamlet, hostel, 
and thorp, by which she passed; until at last she found him 
among a recruiting party, on the eve of being marched off to 
his .regiment. The massive gold ear-rings which had been 
worn by her grandmother purchased his freedom, in spite of 
the prediction which threatened destruction to her tribe when- 
ever those antique trinkets, were sold or lost. Though she 
trembled as she recalled the prophecy, still love prevailed ; 
his happiness was to her beyond the value of gold. They hid 
themselves among the discarded gangs of her own race; known 
horse-stealers, who had broken out of gaol; men who would 
as soon have slaughtered the shepherd (had he interfered) as 
the sheep they stole and consumed at a meal: and they were 
not betrayed. And many atime did the tear steal uncon- 
sciously down Jael’s cheek, when, by the crackle of the mid- 
night fire, which blazed in. the untrodden and innermost depths 
of the forest, she beheld the drinking-horn which Hubert held, 
waving high above the cups.of bis companions, and heard his 
rich mellow voice swelling the. chorus, as ‘‘ under the green- 
wood tree ’’ they chanted some downright gipsy song. After 
a time the affray with the gamekeeper was forgotten, although 
rumour whispered that the little hoard which old Hubert had 
saved by the servitude of many years was seriously diminished 
in silencing justice, who, though blind, is still sculptured with 
an. open hand. Jael became the wife of Hubert ; and never 
cid the moon look down in her earlier age upon wilder pranks 
than were that night played in the solitudes of old Sherwood, 
when every echo seemed to lend its yoice to celebrate their 
marriage, But Jael shared not the mad carnival; the night- 
ingale sang her to rest, and wild rose shed its blossoms above 
her tent as she slept;, while the mother of Hubert..watched 
over her as she closed her eyes. in sorrow. . Would he. still 
obey her who had now become a sworn subject to his sway ? 
were thoughts which lay cold upon her heart; and she prayed, 
unaware, until she sank asleep, her spirit hovering between 
heaven and Hubert, Vain were the offers..of. old Hubert 
Scarlett to give up his cottage and his rangership>to his son; 
though married, a gipsy life was still his choice, and his 


beautiful wife was.atrue danghter of the forest : still there. 


were moments when the gentle heart of Jael, like that of Ruth 
of old, sometimes yearned for the home.of her mother-in-law ; 
for she was ever kind to her gipsy daughter.. But they had 
youth, and health, and love on their side, and every green 
*oeest in merry Englondl wastothemahome, © wis 3 

any a moon. had waxed and, waned, ing) trod: upon 
the heels of Winter, and the violet.threw pa he ms 
the deep snow-drift had.gathered. ‘The rich garment.of Sum- 


moer:lost its velvet greenness, and-wore: itself. down into the. 


faded yellow of Autumn,.and. then the: winds, came and blew 


the threadbare remnants. away. The Earth had many a time: 


arrayed herself in her gayest robes, and put on her choicest 
chaplet of flowers, and gone to play for days in the sunshine ; 


then, wearied, slept out her winter’s sleep, until the-twitter of: 


the. swallow again awoke het., And during: all these:changes 
Hubert and Jael lived happily together. . Braced by the forest 
air, their children were light on.foot as fallow deer, and hardy 
as the mountain heather... They ran .ont: in. the rain to wet 
themselves, then. chased the.witid across the. moor. until they 
were dry. Cold but made. them. hardier ;. the summer sun 
only deepened the bronze on their olive.cheeks. The bough 
that sheltered the bird was roof.enough:.for them until the 
storm passed over; they nestled in the fox’s, den, and hid 
themselves in the wide burrows of the rabbit warren. But the 
young gipsy mother bore not the brant of the warring elements 
léke her hasband and children ; though the wild thyme: and 
heather still threw the same sweet odour around her tent, yet 
she now felt the cold night-dew with which they were impearled. 





‘The barking of the, fox in the wood, and the crowing of thi’ 


red cock from the distant grange, a8 he: counted the watches 
of the night, too often -startled--her-from--her fitful slumber, 
The wind which before played with her dark tresses and she 
felt it not, as “she sat by the camp-fire in the twilight, now 
caused her to draw the hood of her red cloak more closely 
around her head; and she who would before walk over twenty * 
miles of ground in a ‘short day, with a child at her back, ‘was 
now compelled to ride short stages on the donkey which it was 
once her pride to drive. This change escaped not the fond eye 
of Hubert, and many a deep sigh did he heave when alone. 
He selected the sunniest and breeziest spot for his encampment, 
and proposed to give up the wandering life to return to the home 
of his fathers. But when Jael’s eye alighted on her children at 
their gambols on the open heath, and thought how happy 
she herself had been at their age—when, free and unfettered, 
she went singing through the green lanes like a bird, when the 
nightingale hymned her lullaby, and the lark carolled beneath. 
the opening eyelids of the morn—her heart pleaded for their 
freedom, and she looked up to the blue vault beneath which 
her forefathers had walked erect for so many generations, and 
felt how greatly its grandeur exceeded the low-roofed habi- 
tation of man. Another autumn came, and strewed the forest 
paths with fallen leaves. The cold east-wind blew like the 
forerunner of winter: the low, leaden sky rained heavily; the 
earth was fetid and damp; and for three days Jael had never 
arisen from her heather-bed beneath the tent, nor had Hubert 
once quitted her side. The children sat mute and sorrowful 
before the rain-extinguished fire of the camp, saving the 
eldest daughter, who rose every now and then to administer 
to her mother’s wants. Hubert had begged of his wife to 
allow him to hasten to the nearest town and call in the aid of 
aphysician. ‘ You were always kind,” answered Jael, utter-. 
ing the words with difficulty, “ but Nature has eyer been the 
restorer of our race. The leech cannot. stay the approach of. 
the dark angel. I have tried every healing herb in which my 
forefathers had faith... My race is nearly run.’’ And she 
clasped his hand, as if she sought forgiveness for opposing his 
kind wishes. ‘Your will shall be mine, dear Jael,’”’ answered 
the husband, while a tear stole down his brdwn manly cheek, 
pausing in its course, as if lost amongst those. strange tearless 
furrows. ‘ Would to God that I might die with you! Your 
gentle voice, which has so. many times pleaded for me on 
earth, would win me an entrance into Heaven. The avenging 
angel would not separate us, if. you knelt and pleaded for me 
on. that holy threshold.” And his big heart heaved as if it would 
burst. The lips of Jael moved, although she spoke not; but 
with clasped hands and closed eyes, she seemed holding com-.. 
munion with Heaven, and no sound was. heard but the rain 
and the measured roar of the forest. trees, as the wind blew 
and paused at intervals, and mingled with the stifled sobbings 
of Hubert, The children sat muffied together without the 
tent, in the cold, and blinding rain, At, length Jael said— 
“ We shall all-meet again in Heaven !.. I have.never felt well 
since little Japhet died, Hubert, and.now he lies asleep with. 
his sister.” ‘A sleep. which the roaring of the old oaks will. 
never awaken him from,” answered her husband. .. ‘* 1 some-, 
times dream that he still lies in my.arms, apd forget that he is. 
dead, and try to take his little hand in ming, But thou sayest 
he is an angel now, and thou art, wiser and better than I am. 
‘«T have felt the cold night- wind’ blow upon the spot nearest 
my heart, where his little head. was wont.to lie,’’ replied Jael, 
breathing heavily between each syllable; ‘‘ and I miss that 
soothing muimuf in his sléép, which sounded like’a swarm of 
summer bees. But lét us not envy Heaven! God beckoned 
hiti ‘back’to the home from whence he came. Last night he 
appeated unto me a white-winged méssenger; I'saw him 
smiling through my tears, and I knéw that my hours ‘were 
numbered. He held out his liftle’ arms to embrace me.” 
Again she clasped her hands, and her lips moved in silence ; 


and she sank into a deep sléep, frotm Which’ the morning light 


never awoke her more. 


She ‘will not leat the tempest rave; 9" 6 OF © 
Nor, moaning, honsehald ‘sheltet crave.) 31) 
From autumn winds that beat hergrave. _ bot 
Reader, shouldst thou ever wander on the border of Sher- 
wood Forest, on the southern side of Oakdale, thou wilt see 
three hillocks at the foot of a majestic oak; the larger oné is 
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marked with a plain headstone, on which thou mayst “read 
the following simple inscription: ‘‘ To the Memory of Jael 
the Gipsy.’” ' 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington.and John 
Adams, edited from the papers of Oliver Wolcot, secre- 
tary of the Treasury. By.Grorce GipBs. 2 vols, 
New York.. 
Tus ponderous work contains the materials for a de- 
fence of the Federalist party in America against the 
charges adduced by their political opponents. The 
subject would be a good one if it had not been so over- 
laid with state papers and letters, that in no way advance 
the narrative, and which appear to have been thrust in 
neck and heels, whether wanted or not, for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the bulk, and consequently the price 
of the volumes ; as if our fashionable publishers had in- 
fected their brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. 
That Mr. Gipss is not quite an impartial historian ; that 
he is moved by partisan feelings, and that they colour his 
views, will appear by this powerful but bitter sketch of 
the opponents of the Federalist party :— 


By some the editor may be censured for the harshness with 
which he has treated political opponents, whose enmities have 
long since died with them, or, at least, long since become 
inactive. To those he would say, that a willingness to shun 
controversy, to avoid embittering the feelings or wounding 
the affections of the living, would have induced him to spare 
attacks upon individuals, had not higher than mere personal 
considerations dictated his course. He has felt himself not 
only the vindicator, but in some sort the avenger, of a bygone 
party and a buried race. The mef whose characters and con- 
duct he has held up to scorn or to reproach, spared none. No 
integrity in public service or purity in private life, no sanctity 
of official reputation or of domestic ties, were by them re- 
garded. - Deliberately and wickedly they lied down men whom 
they could not cope with in a fairer field. Their hatred fol- 
lowed the Federalists to’ the place of daily toil, and to the 
evening hearth ;' it stopped not with their overthrow, nor ‘re- 
lented at their graves. It mingled with the funeral wail of a 
nation at the death of Washington ; it exulted over the assas- 
sination of Hamilton, and ‘trampled the turf which covered’ 
the dust of Ames. ‘That they wrested from the Federal ‘party 
the government of the nation was nothing’; it is' the means by 
which they compassed its destruction, the use they made’ of 
their victory, and the lasting consequences of their misgovern- 
ment, which are condemned. ‘To whom is it owing’ that the 
names of the great founders of the republic are bye-words for 
political hacks to carp at? To whom is it attributable, that 


however just a measure, however called for by national policy, 


it is enough 'to term it federal to defeat it? To whom that the 
hireling of party finds reason enough for the denial of indivi- 
dual justice in the opiniofis of the applicant? To whom that 
demagoguism rides triumphant to high places, corruption 
prevails in the morals of the nation; ‘and sedition is fostered in 
the overthrow of law ? oats 


-On the other side this is his portrait of 


THE FEDERALISTS, 


To the federalists it has been said belongs, for the most 
part, the formation of the constitution ; on them rests there- 
fore the responsibility of its success, so far as the instrument 
is concerned. But it is not upon instruments that good go-. 
vernment depends. ‘‘ Constitutions are but paper, society is 
the substratum of government.” It is to the will of the go-. 
verned: that a constitutional system, however good, must look 
ultimately for.its uration and, its virtue. Of the excellence 
of the frame itself we can now judge with some degree of cor- 
rectness, Of the proper objects of power to be there vested 
in the whole, it would ‘be more difficult to. point out those 
which were unwisely-delegated, than those which were inju- 
diciously withheld. ‘Nor could the distribution of those powers 
be well altered, The melancholy story of the federation shewed 
the stern necessity of a compulsory power in the general 
government to execute the duties confided to it; and the 





history of the present government itself has, on more than 
one occasion, manifested that the power of the Union is barely 
adequate to compel the execution ‘of its laws, when resisted 
even by a single state, or party in a state. The: fate of the 
French republic‘has demonstrated the propriety of a ‘single 
executive and of a senate, differently constituted: from: the ‘re-" 
presentative branch. ‘ In respect to the tenure of office; and 
the’ extent of jurisdiction“of ‘the judiciary, the objections 
against them’ were too easily understood to be dangerous when 
the first violence of attack had passed. A better’ test ‘of the: 
excellence of the ‘constitution ¢annot be found than this, that 
of the various amendments proposed during fifty years, so few 
have received the sanction of the people or even of Congress. 
Great national majorities have from time to time existed, of 
dominant parties ; all have been ‘sparing in attempts. at im- 
provement ; the worst have been content with infringement, 

The period during which the federalists’ held the asceidancy 
in the administration of the national government’ was one of 
no ordinary trial. The system itself was a novelty, founded 
in the midst of dissentient opinions, and established in the 
face of powerful opposition ; its parts were to be adjusted and 
arranged, its proper attributes and limits settled and defined, 
the’ relations of the individual members with the whole to be 
harmonized, and the great and complicated machine to beset 
in motion. Besides the necessity of thus ‘creating from a mass 
of disorganized materials the frameé-work of society itself, and 
of establishing the details of its fanctions: of devising’a system 
of finance, by which, from a family of states hitherto unused 
to any general and common system, revenues should be raised, 
bearing equally upon all, revenues capable of meeting debts of 
extraordinary magnitude for a people of limited numbers, 
whose: resources had never been developed, and who were 
already exhausted by a long’ war ; of adopting plans of state 
policy under novel circumstances’ ‘and relations, expansive’ as 
the growth of the nation, and to be permanent as its existence ; 
ef embodying laws ; of rebuilding commerce from its wrecks, 
and calling forth arts and manufactures where they had been 
unknown; there were other obstacles in their path. Almost 
coeval with its birth commenced a war, which, in extent, mag- 
nitude, arid objects, was the most gigantic in the history of 
bloodshed: Institutions, ‘hoary with age and venerable from 
theirsanctity ; empires which had’ seemed ‘as permanent ‘as 
the existence of man};  despotisms, whosé iroit had 
for centuries stifled the very breathings: of liberty ; “laws, 
and usages ‘stronger than laws, “which for good or evil had 
moulded men after their own ‘fashion$ priestcrafts atid castes, 
obeyed by prescription, were at once swept away before the 
whirlwind ‘of revolution.  ‘The:effeets of this convulsion had 
not been confined ‘to the shores of Europe or the East ;" they 
hadextended ‘to ‘America’ also. - Here, meanwhile, the same 
opposition which had exerted itself against the formation of a 
government, was continued ‘against its operation. ‘It was with 
mutiny in the crew that the federalists had to steer the ship 
of state through the dangers of ‘an’ unexplored odeah, in this 
the:most tremendous storm ‘which ever devastated ‘the civilized 
world. Every measure which ‘might tend to # devélopment 
of the power of the general government was ' resisted: rer 
embarrassment was thrown’in the way of its action. © The im- 
patience:which naturally arises: from new burdetis was taken 
advantage-of, though their object was;to pay the price of free- 
doi itself.» Sedition was ‘stirred up to: resist’ them. -“False- 
hood and -misre tation were employed ; distrust ‘excited 
against tried and firm patriots. The personal popularity of 
demagogues was used to ruin nien’ whose purity would not 
permit them to court the passions of the multitude. Alien 
influence was’ sought out to thwart or to govern the citizen. 
The ‘national feeling iw favour of republicanism on the one 
hand, ‘and national detestation of monarchy ‘on the other, were 
invoked to render odious an administration which refused to 
sacrifice thé peace of their own to the interest or the ambition 
of:.a ‘foreign land ;»the dread of war with France was’ held‘up 
asia bugbear to the mind, the ‘fear'of subjection to Britain as 
a spectre to the patriot. “Public gratitude ‘and popular hatred 
were alike aroused and: called to aid. 


As the subject has comparatively little interest for 
English readers, we do not enter further upon this huge 
book, but simply commend it to those whom it may 
concern, 
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JOURNAL ‘OF NATURAL -HISTORY. 


“ZOOLOGICAL Socrety, ‘Marcu’ 23.—Mr.‘W. Yarrell, V.P. 
‘in the’chair. The’ first communication: read was a ‘‘‘Note on 
ithe Otters in the Society’s Menagerie,’ by Mr. J. Hunt, head 
theeper. It appeared that, in August last,-a pair of young otters 
were unexpectedly discovered.in the otter-house, and at that 
time were about the size of a full-grown rat. ‘The mother was 
detected on several occasions: during that month in the act of 
moving them from one end of the house to the other. Her 
method of effecting this operation was by pushing them before 
her on a little straw, and her object was apparently to obtain adry 
bed for them. ‘When'they first took to the water, their action 
“was quite unlike the undulating flexile motion so characteristic of 
this animal, and is compared by the writer to that of a dog. On 
“one occasion he had an opportunity of observing by what means 
the mother is enabled to assist her progeny in overcoming an 
obstacle to progress beyond their own power to surmount. On 
December 22, the water in the pond was let ovt; when reduced 
about one-half its depth, the young ones found the bank too 
steep and too high to admit of their getting up. e mother 
was also unable to reach them while on it. She plunged into the 
‘water, and in a few moments emerged, and sprang to the top of 
the wall with a young one hanging by its teeth to her far. 

Nove. RapBit WARREN.—We have often heard of very 
remarkable occurrences, but we were certainly quite unprepared 
for a discovery which we made in the course of the past week, 
namely, that part of the Lancaster and Preston Railway is ac- 
tually used asa rabbit warren! ‘Walking across the line early 
in the morning, at a distance of about four miles from the town, 
we were much surprised to observe a rabbit make its appearance 
from under one of the sleepers. Pusseycarefully scratched some 

“earth over the hole from which she had emerged, and then 
seampered off: up the line. On making a closer examination we 
found a kind of nest, formed directly under one of the sleepers, 
and containing three fine young rabbits, which appeared as com- 
fortable as if they bad been in the most retired situation. It is 
a remarkable thing that such a spot should have been chosen, as 
the trains passing so close must make their home any thing but a 
quiet retreat.—Preston Pilot. 

SINGULAR AccIDENT To A SnrpE.—A dead snipe was found 
lately in one of the Castle meads by Mr. W. C. Tisoe. It had 
evidently been starved to death with food in its beak. The upper 
part of its long bill was-jammed into a hollow reed about an inch 
long, and in the lower part of the bill towards the point was 
enclosed.a small beetle. The bird had no doubt been boring into 
the reed for the beetle, and the stump of the reed had broken, 
leaving a portion fitting so tightly round the upper part of the 
bill as not to be removed by any efforts the bird could make. 
The bird has been stuffed by Mr. Knight with the beetle 
within, and the reed ‘around its bill, as a curiosity.—Hertford 
Mercury. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
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The Second of a Series of Lectures delivered at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, on the Actual Condition of the 
Metropolitan Grave-yards. By Grorcr ALFRED 
Wa.ker, Esq. Surgeon. London: Longman and Co. 
To Mr. WALKeER’s.indefatigable efforts is the public 

mainly indebted for its knowledge of the destructive 

effects upon the health of the living produced by the 
oximity of the dead. At first, the horrors depicted 
y Mr. WaLxer were received with incredulity; but 

by degrees the facts he had collected with so much dili- 
gence began to be inquired into, and then one was found 
to be “ ower true a tale,” and then another, until the 
public mind became slowly awakened to the sort of 
suicide it was daily committing, and a desire was gene- 
-Yally felt that the dead should be no longer permitted to 
destroy the living. Even now a government measure 
relating to interment in towns is promised, and should it be 
successful in overcoming the petty selfish interests arrayed 
against this mighty stride in social progress, it will be 
to Mr. WALKER that the credit will be justly due, and 
his claims will, we hope, be recognized by the com- 
munity he has so essentially served. The Lecture be- 
fore us is another startling contribution of facts and 
arguments to the same good purpose. From the many 
we can extract but one. 





THE GRAVE DIGGER OF SPA-FIELDS, 


On the’l0th of March, 1845, Bird was ly solicited 
by a widow, Harriet Jessie Nelson, to open a spot'of:‘grourid 
exactly pointed out by her as the resting-place of her de- 
ceased husband. “The'pdor ¢reature. waited aboat an‘ hour and 
a half before one of the grave-diggers made his appearance. 
He had:scarcely: begun opening the: ground when: Bird,:whom 
I myself noticed watching every movement, stepped sup. and 
refused to allow him to .go on with the work, alleging «that 
‘¢ the ground thereabout had not been opened for. ten» years ;’’ 
and, as a climax to his brutality, told the womam ‘‘ she-had 
got teeth enough to dig a, grave herself.’’? The disconsolate 
widow pressed her sad history on the notice of three young 
men who chanced to be present, and they volunteered to open 
the grave. During three-quarters of an hour they continued 
their labour, but were compelled to desist in consequence of 
the intolerable and overpowering stench, arising from the earth 
turned up, although no coffins were visible. Tke coffin sought 
for could not be found. The grave-diggers tell the people 
with a jeer, that ‘‘ if the bodies they‘want have been buried 
within a year, or perhaps two years, they could find them ; 
but how could people expect that they could lay longer than 
that ?” 

—~o—- 


HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


THE question is at length receiving from the Government and 
the Legislature the attention it deserves. On Tuesday, in the 
House of Commons, Lord Morpeth moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the improvement of the health of towns. -The noble 
lord said, that the chief provisions of the Bill were taken from 
what was generally known as Lord Lincoln’s Bill, which made 
use of the agency of the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, together with the occasional aid of the Privy Council, 
in carrying its provisions into execution. Instead, however, of 
leaving such a responsibility on the shoulders of the Secretary of 
State, who had so much other important business‘to attend to, 
it was intended to constitute a board of superintendence, similar 
in principle to the railway board of last session.’ That board 
should consist of five persons, three of whom should be paid for 
their services, and the chief commissioner of woods and forests, 
for the time being, should: be’ ew-officio chairman of the board. 
It should be designated the Board of Health and Public Works, 
and would be empowered to appoint inspectors to go into the 
country to institute all requisite inquiries, to make surveys, and 
advise as to all other matters connected with the sanatory con- 
dition of the people. It was intended to incorporate towns, to 
intrust the execution of the provisions of the Bill to the local 
authorities, under the subordination of the board. The opera- 
tion of the Bill was not to extend to Ireland or Scotland, but it 
was'to extend to London, which ‘he could see no ground for ex- 
cluding. It was intended to do away with the present commis- 
sioners of sewers, about seven in number; and with respect.to 
the commissioners of paving, drainage, &c. it was. intended that 
all conflicting authorities should cease, or nothing but. confusion 
would be the result. By an order from her Majesty in council, 
these authorities would be superseded in any locality where such 
acourse might be deemed necessary. There were also provi- 
sions in the Bill for the prevention of smoke, the better ventilation 
of houses, the furnishing most ample supplies of water, and such 
other: measures as naturally suggested’ themselves in carrying the 
object in view into effect, for the general benefit of: the public. 
—Mr. Mackinnon seconded the Bill, which he thought more 
comprebensive than the Bill introduced last session by Lord Lin- 
coln. He feared, however, that the noble lord had not suffi- 
ciently calculated the opposition he would have to en- 
counter, more particularly in the metropolis; but he hoped 
his success would be commensurate with the courage 
with which he had commenced the undertaking.—The 
Earl of Lincoln thought the Bill could scarcely be said to be more 
comprehensive than the one he had introduced. two years ago, for 
nearly all its chief provisions were to be found in that Bill. “He 
should not, however, then enter upon the discussion, as it would 
be more convenient to do so when the. Bill ‘should have been 
in the hands of hon. members; but he must say he thought 
the present measure went so far in its details as.to intermeddle 
with local authorities and interests, from whom much opposition 
might be anticipated. .He looked also with great jealousyto 
the appointment of three paid commissioners, and thought 
modern legislation tended far too much towards the ereation 
of such appointments. The noble lord stated other objections 
to some of the provisions of the Bill, and deprecated the rash- 
ness of Lord Morpeth in attempting to extend’ the operation of 
the Bill to the metropolis—an attempt which must lead to a 
signal failure. He assured the noble lord that he would :be 
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ready to give him every aid in his power in endeavouring to 
render a.measure of such iaportesie as perfect as possible, though 
he felt itincumbent upon him to state his objections to those 
provisions which might endanger its becoming law.—After 
some observations, from Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Greene said that 

" there were twenty private Bills before the House for the’ im- 
provement ofthe health, &c. of as many towns, and he therefore 
suggested that all those Bills should be suspended until the pre- 
sent measure should be disposed of.—Sir W. Clay doubted the 
expediency of including the metropolis in this Bill, and hoped 
that ample time would be given for its consideration. He 
feared that the noble lord would find himself beset with difficul- 
ties he had not calculated upon in extending the Bill to London. 
—After a short conversation, in which Mr. Hume, Mr. ‘P. 
Laight ge Mr. Brotherton took part, leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 


_[We trust that all who feel: the importance of the subject 
will at once make arrangements for supporting this great mea- 
sure of social progress against the interested opposition which 
it is sure to encounter, from individuals and corporate bodies, 
having a pecuniary stake in the existing abuses. —Ed. Crirrc.] 

—o— 


‘MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE IN TURKEY.—The correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle at Constantinople describes a British set- 
tlement in Turkey. ‘At a-village called Mackriquy, about’'two 
miles distant from Stamboul, on the coast of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, there has existed for several years at little colony of English 
engineers, who, under the direction of a‘Mr. Hague, have been 
working iron-mines, discovered by that gentleman, and carrying 
on an iron-factory.”” This community is represented as living 
with temperance and regularity. Desirous to spread abroad 
the advantages they possess, ‘ they have formed a committee, 
Mr. Hague being their president, for the purpose of found- 
ing a Mechanics’ Institute. Already the members of this society 
amount to more than three hundred; and its success, from 
another circumstance, very remarkable and most hopeful, may 
be said to be fully assured. The Sultan has taken the project 
under his protection, He has engaged to build a large stone 
edifice for the institute, and to furnish at his own expense all the 
books, maps, globes, and instruments for lecturing experiments 
that may be required.’’? The association will comprise many 
people,—English, Americans, Armenians, Greeks, and Turks. 








ART. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


' “Tue gallery of this society was opened in ‘Suffolk-street to 
private view on Saturday, being the first exhibition since its 
incorporation by Royal charter. The visitors were not so 
numerous as we have seen them on former occasions ;. but 
among them were the most distinguished patrons of art:in the 
metropolis, as was proved by the unusual amount of pur- 
chases ‘that were registered in the course of the day. Sir 
Rosert Peet was among the earliest and most’interested of 
the visitors, and we understand bought largely. 

The general impression of the exhibition was favourable. 
It was decidedly better than any one of the last six years. If 
great pictures are rare, there are more of average merit, and 
fewer vile ones. The strength of the gallery is, as usual, in 
landscape. This might be anticipated-from the names of the 
artists who compose ‘the Society. And in this it fairly re- 
flects the characteristic of the British School. The pervading 
fault of the exhibition is the want of variety. There are too 
‘many pictures by the same hands. ALLEN, BoppINGTON, 
Cun, Huristone, Wootmer, meet the eye at every turn. 
This should not be. Four or five pictures from one easel are 
sufficient for one gallery, ‘for it must be remembered that this 
is or ought to be an exhibition, and not ashop. 

+ The most striking pictures are by BoppineTon, Pyne, 

ALLEN, Curnr, and Tennant. Perhaps the best picture in 
the gallery, taking it for all in all, is by an artist whose name 
is altogether strange to us—Launce’s Lecture, by T. F. 
DicksEx. It is full of character, and it would be difficult to 
say into which the artist.has thrown the most humorous ex- 
pression, Launce or his dog. This clever production was 
purchased for forty. guineas immediately on the opening of the 
doors. The man who painted that has»a genius which will 
assuredly lift him to distinction, ‘if “he will only labour dili- 
gently at his vocation, and remember that even genius can 
accomplish nothing great without incessant toil and long 
practice. Painting is an art, and art cannot be improvised. 





“We ‘turn-‘now to~a review of the ’piétures*whiéh tiave more 
especially attracted our notice, beginning with No. 1 in‘the 
catalogue ; and we purpose to continue. our notes from ‘week 
to week, until.we have said all that inclination or whim may 
prompt, or which the subjects or their: treatment. may suggest. 

No.6. A Shepherd Boy. J. J. Hiru—~A single: figure 
of a boy, ragged in dress, but with expressive face, leaning 
upon his crook, and standing out against the evening sky. “It 
is almost classical in its simplicity. 

No. 20. Hastings Beach. G. Hottanp.—A clever bit of 
atmosphere. 

No. 25 is one of the few subjects that have been judiciously 
as well-as.artistically treated. It paints The Close of a Selfish 
Life. A miser has just expired ; his nurse is drawing the ring 
from his finger, and his servant is searching the drawers. The 
story his admirably told, and the old man is very corpse-like. 

The next that attracts us is No. 30, The Neckar Heidel- 
burg, by J. B. Pyne. It presents all the features that have 
given a’deserved celebrity to the landscapes of this-artist,—the 
real atmosphere—the expanse of view—the poetry of a landscape 
which Turner pictured in his best days. But there isin this 
work that which strikes us as a fault—almost as a deformity. 
The valley of the Neckar appears to be on a hill-side ;—it wants 
flatness, and more pains might have ‘been bestowed upon ‘the 
finish of the castle in the foreground. 

No. 39 is a delicious picture—A Summer’s Evening in 
North Wales, by Boppineton : such a landscape as only an 
English artist can paint. We have seen attempts to rival them 
in Milan and Florence—but what daubs! Here the colouring 
is faithful, the scene is true ; and there is a-sentiment in'the 
trees and hill-tops glowing in the golden hues of ‘the depart- 
ing sun. 

No. 45 is one of Horrann’s Venetian ‘Interiors — Vespers 
at Madonna dell Orto. Itis a suggestive picture: the altar is 
dimly revealed, and the eye strains to distinguish the groups of 
worshippers, and the ear almost seems to catch the tones of the 
hymn that is stealing through the incense clouds to Heaven. 

No. 47 is aremarkable picture by Huristons. A Girl 
of Torrento at a Well.—It is a face: of exquisite beauty, and 
yet full of character. 

We come now to that to which we are inclined ‘to give the 
second place in merit among the pictures in the exhibition. 
It is by Baxter, No. 54 in the catalogue ; its title The Wan- 
derers ; its subject an errant mother returning with her child, 
probably a child of shame, to the home of. her infancy and in- 
nocence. Her beauty has not yet faded, although there are 
traces of sorrow and suffering upon her brow, and through the 
shades of sadness'steals the irrepressible delight of being once 
again within sight and sound of home. It is a:production of 
a very high class, and therefore we were pleased to see ‘it 
marked “ sold,” in less than half an hour after the opening-of 
the doors. 

Pyne has been more happy in his view of Teatre, Lago di 
Garda, in which he has. caught the rich. summer ,haze that 
hongs about that delicious lake, like a thin veil that just hides 
enough to enhance the beauty by suggesting food for the fancy. 

No, 67 is a Morning, by J. W. ALLEN, a large and admir- 
able picture, in which the cheerfulness of early day has been 
depicted with the truthfulness that distinguishes this artist, and 
we take the opportunity of congratulating him on the evidence 
afforded by this, as well as by his other contributions of the 
year, of his having emancipated himself from the imminent 
peril of mannerism into which he appeared to be falling some 
time since. 

The most:ambitious and prominent picture ‘in the gallery is 
No. 95, Lord Hardinge’s Bivouac on the Field of Ferozeshah. 
It is one of the portrait-pictures which attract more than they 
please. Stiffness is unavoidable where the object is to put every 
person into an attitude instead of taking them as men would 
place themselves in nature, back or side foremost, stooping or 
erect, as accident may be. Mr. Sarrer has done his best.to 
escape the difficulty, but only with partial success. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—- 


MANAGING A Droprep Eyre.—Shortly after the death of 
W. Hilton, R.A. a number of gentlemen raised a subscription 
among themselves, and purchased of the executors of the de- 
ceased artist one of his best pictures, representing ‘‘ Serena 
rescued by the Red-cross Knight, Sir Calepine.’’ This picture 
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was: then presented to the National Gallery. Unfortunately, | 


of it have been ‘painted in @ medium which has‘never 
roperly hardened or dried, and one of the evil-consequences -has: 
Been that ani eye'of the female figure*has slipped down’a ‘quarter 
of dw’‘ineh, and” there’ formed a perfect ‘festoon ‘in alto relievo. 
Oin the Yad of March) 1846, the: trustees “of ‘the National Gal- 
lefy took inte consideration the unsatisfactory condition of this 
Pen and ‘Mr.’Eastlake was ‘requested to consult-with: Mr. 
guitr with respect to the best ‘manner of restoring it; On the 
6th of April following, Mr. Seguier. replied by letter, saying that 
having examined'the picture by Hilton in the Gallery, he did 
not feel any confidence in being able to restore it. Under these 
unfavourable circumstances the picture has been for the present 
withdrawn, and hung upside down in one of the private apart- 
ments, inthe hope that the eye may slide back to: its: proper 
position.— The Art Union. 








MUSIC. 


Miss. STEELE’s ConcERT.—This lady, to whose talents:.as.a 
singer of sacred music we have before -had the gratifying task 
of adverting, gave a concert on Wednesday. evening at the 
Mortimer-street Concert Rooms, which were crowded with her 
friends and pupils, In compliance?with their wishes, the scheme 
of the concert was confined to sacred music, which was ably 
sustained by Misses RAINFORTH, Hawes,-and ST&E LE, and 
Messrs. Hopss, Lockey, and MacHIN. A most delicious 
quartetto, ‘‘ When in the West,’’ by. MENDLESSOHN, and a 
sweet song, ‘‘ Hail Planet of Night,” (sung by Miss STEELE), 
were among the most novel as well as most attractive of the 
morning.’ It has been a matter of frequent surprise to us that 
Miss STEELE should not appear more frequently at the Concerts 
of Ancient Music, for the performance of which nature, and-a 
high degree of poetical and scientific attainments, have so amply 
qualified her. - We are led to make this observation because the 
school of singers-who used to limit their attention to music of 
that kind is rapidly disappearing; the wide range of practice, 
opened up to vocalists, by itinerant contractors for cheap con- 
certs, has a tendency to vulgarise and vitiate; instances of 
which we could multiply. _ It seems therefore to us to be a duty 
in those who still adhere to the higher walks of. art, to secure by 
liberal encouragement the services of such native artists as really 
feel and adequately embody the refinements, and, we may add, 
the severities, of the olden writers... - 

QueEN’s Concert Rooms, .HANOVER-SQUARE, — On 
Thursday, the 25th ult..a concert was given at the above Rooms 
by Mademoiselle Thémar, a pianiste, who bids fair to’become a 
célébrité in the present season. She exhibits in ahigh degree the 
digital facilities of the modern school, together with a deep ap- 
preciation of thé more solid graces of the art, and, above all, she 
is free.from those. displays of muscularity:,which. so often mar 
whatever small degree of gratification might otherwise arise from 
the execution of Thelbergian difficulties. ‘To:selections from the 
current and more recognised authors‘of this school Mademoiselle 
Thémar added a work of Prudent, whose style, while it partakes 
sufficiently of the florid attractions of the day, maintains a much 
closer adherence to melody than is generally found. His Fan- 
tasia from. Lucia di Lammermoor, beautifully played by the 
benefieiaire, may be‘adduced as an illustration of our view, and 
as a fair specimen of this author’s style.” Among the other at- 
tractions‘of the night’the violoncello playing of Piatti shone pre- 


eminent,, A Belgian violinist, M. Steveniers,. failed to. produce |: 


any other, sensation than that of weariness; his tone’ is. meagre 
and his style feeble. A young lady named Nelson sang two 
songs with much sweetness and grace of manner, and promise of 
future excellence, We hope, however, that her organ, .which is 
very delicate, will not be forced beyond her physical capabilities. 
The Concert was very fully and fashionably attended. 

Paris.—Our young countrywomen, the Misses Pyne, whose 
vocal qualifications do so much credit to their master, Sir G. 
Smart, have just.concluded a most successful season in Paris. 
On Friday last they gave a public, concert, which was crowded 
to excess. ‘The freshness, naiveé, and frank, expression, of 
these young ladies“ greatly impressed’ the’ feelings of ‘the 
French. Both ‘sisters were veheinéntly applauded.” The first 
instrumental-performers”of Paris: gratuitously supported thei, 
such as Osborne (the composer), ‘Dohler, ‘Herman, and Sleig- 
mann, : stig : 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
7 “AMUSEMENTS: 


MADEMOISELLE Jenny Lrxp.—We tnderstand that Mr |: 
Lumley is now-on hiseway to Munich to meet’ this celebrated iS ev : 
: ; io) Lyme ‘Regis contains’ many “interesting particulars respecting” 


voralist. and bring-her to Londons °<> ,<°: 








| Mrs: Nisbett (Lady Boothby) has resolved. to return to the 
stage; and will re-appear at the Haymarket ‘Theatre, the: scene: 
‘of her most brilliant triumphs, ‘imudiediately after . ery: in 
ved original character of Constance, in the comedy of The Love 
ase. 
 Royat Poryrecunrc INsTiTuTION.—Lately there has been 
deposited in this institution by the inventor, Mr. GusTA¥FssoN, 
a model ofa steam-engine; more particuldrly adapted for marine 
purposes, which will be understood by the following deserip= 
tion: — The piston is formed like-a wheel, for the purpose of 
‘rendering it of light construction, and. has a hollow cast-iron 
iglobe fitted to the end of the piston-rod, and secured to it by a 
plug. In the centre of the piston is a hemispherical socket, 1 
which the ‘globe is ‘fitted, and secured by means’ Of ‘a cap ; ‘the 
arnis have strengthening flanges on their under sides; and to the 
outerring at the extremity of the arms are bolted the top and 
bottom’ covers, which for lightness may be made’ of wrought- 
iron.~ To render the piston steam-tight, two metallic rings are 
placed in the aniular chamber between the cover, and which ‘are 
held in their places by means of a vertical and horizontal spring’, but 
not necessarily steam-tight, as that will be effected by admitting 
the steam into the annular chamber of the piston by means of:& 
double-acting valve; by which a more ‘uniform pressure on the 
packing-ring isobtained than .could pessibly be. effected -by 
springs alone. The cylinder cover is made ‘spherical and fur- 
nished with segmental pieces to complete:the are of.a circle. To 
keep the radius-slides constantly in contact with their bearing- 
surface, the hollow space should be in communication. with the 
condenser, which is effected by fixing a small tube in any conye- 
nient place. In non-condensing engines this space should be in 
communication with the atmosphere. It will be'seen that as the 
piston ascends and descends, the piston-rod willbe enabled, bya 
lateral motion of the radius-slides, to vibrate and thereby act di- 
rectly on the crank. In consequence of the angular position of the 
piston. rod, the wear of the cylinder would be greater on one side 
than the other; but this may be avoided by giving to the latter an 
inclined position. It will be perceived that this peculiarity of 
tle piston is of great advantage, especially for horizontal engines, 
as the weight of the piston would be supported by the pressure, 
and consequently prevent an une ualising wear of the cylinder 
and piston, which in orizontal engines cannot be’ 
avoided ; hence the vibrating piston-rod is particularly adapted to 
the screw propeller and locomotive engines. * 











NECROLOGY. 


-MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

Tiis celebrated ‘actress expired at Paris on Saturday week. 
She was'the daughter of M. Monvel, an actor, and of Mademoi- 
selle Mars; who played for some time at the Republican Theatre. 
Their daugh‘er, Hippolyte, was: born in’ February’ 1779; "and 
she appeared’ on the stage'at the Variétés Montansier, ‘when’ she 
was only thirteen years of age ; playing the: son of Jocrisse. In 
1793 she came out at the Salle Feydeau ; thence she'went to the 
ThéAtre de 1a République, now the Thédtre Francais, which she 
never quitted. «She led a simple and retired life;and was happily ' 


exempted from the troubles that usually visit her profession. 


The immediate’ cause of her death wasa liver complaint. During” 
the delirium of her last illness, she frequently recited, with em- 
pliasis, passages from her favourite’ parts. : 
: “ y @ . ad ; ? { ri 
erst MARIANA SESSI. ie 2qciied 
| The Dowager Baroness of Natorp, Mariana Sessi, lately died 
at‘Vienna, after a short’ iliness, aged ‘seventy-six. Duridg up- 


‘wards of thirty years she had ‘filled with’ unbounded éclat the 


part of prima donna on the theatres of San Carlo at Naples, of 
the Seala at Milan, and the Odéon at Paris. ~ masgetrd 
MISS ANNINGs «6 ci: 
: A correspondent has forwatded to us the following’ particulars 
relating to a provincial votary of science whose tante will, we’ 
suspect, be new to many of our readers, notwithstanding the no- 





47," Mary Anning; of European fame as a ‘discoverer’ 
pe more particularly those of ‘the Ichthyosaurus,’ Plesiosau- 
j Ptéroddctyle, andsmany fish inthe blue lias of that locality. | 
Bons @ dalt infaut, she ‘was take by her hurse while yet in arms 
att exhibition ‘of equestrian performances in ‘a field. \ A stid+ 


-tofiety claimed for it by the writer :—* Died at Lyme Hagtes 


{ dew shower ‘caused ‘this’ woman and" nidny ‘others to seek’ for © 







beneath’a tree,.where they! were struck dead by a flash of 

htning. ‘Some one tdok the infant Mary Annidg’ from amon 
‘group ‘of:deadjand put her into warm water; upon’ whi 

€ revived; and ‘was ever after a lively girls “The history of 
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Miss..Mary Anning’s: history and researches... The great Ich- 
thyosarns: now at ‘the British Museum was sold in situ to Mr.: 
Hawkins by Miss Anning.’’—~Atheneum. 

. - 7 rs es 

: F -M. GRANDVILLE. 

The Paris papers report the death of one of the most popular 
of recent artists, M. Grandville, after a short illness, at the pre- 
mature age.of 43. 

—_—_— 
MR. M‘KENZIE DANIELS. ' 

On the 21st inst. M‘Kenzie Daniels, esq. the author of seve- 
ral popular. novels,. Few first novels have met-with a success equal 
to that of ‘‘ The Scottish Heiress,’’ written at an early age, and 
which was: speedily followed by ‘‘ The Grave Digger,’’ ‘‘ The 
Young Widow,’’.‘* The Young Baronet,’’ and now his, last 
work is about to. be published, at the time that his death is 
announced. Mr. M. Daniels, in one sense, wrote too fast, 
for the brain was, in the last. few months of his life, affected; 
and we regret to. add he has left a widow, with two children, 
unprovided for, 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


VENTILATION OF THE NEW HOUSE OF PEERS. 

Mr. Farapay, who had been officially called on to report 
on a method proposed by Mr. Barry, for ventilating the new 
House of Peers, gave, on Friday evening, the 26th ult. an expla- 
nation on the subject to the members of the Royal Institution. 
There have been so many angry discussions on this point, that 
the public may be glad to have an account of the plan most 
likely, we presume, to be adopted. 

Mr. Faraday commenced by disavowing any desire whatever of 
instituting comparison between the plan adopted by Mr. Barry 
for supplying the House of Peers with pure air of required tempe- 
rature, and any other schemes of ventilation which, either at the 
present or in former times, had been made subjects of public 
discussion. Having been officially called upon in respect of Mr. 
Barry’s arrangements, Mr. Faraday considered it his duty to 
acquaint himself thoroughly with them, and the result of his 
investigation indueed- him--to~bring arrangements before 
the members of the institution, as beautiful applications of a 
philosophical principle. ‘Mr. Barry’s. plan of warming and ven- 
tilating the three rooms to which he has applied it (i.e. the 
royal ante-chamber, the House of Peers, and the public lobby), 
consists, first, in causing a current of air,'of regulated tempe- 
ratare, to pass beneath the impervious floor of these, apartments, 
and afterwards to rise, to a chamber at ‘the top of. the building, 
from whence it is diffused in great abundance, but imperceptibly, 
throughout the. three apartments; and: secondly, in drawing off 
the vitiated air and discharging it with great rapidity into the at- 
mosphere. To accomplish these objects, Mr. Barry has achieved 
expedients for, 

1. Warming the building through apn impervious floor, as in 
the case of a Roman bath. . 2. Effecting a system of currents. 
3. Providing means: of causing ten thousand cubic feet of air per 
minvte to proceed in. a prescribed course, and with regulated 
velocity, ) 

1. Mode of Warming.—A steam-cockle, supplied from one.of 
Lord Dundonald’s boilers, is traversed by a quantity of air-tubes 
firmly fastened into it. The air which passes through these 
tubes is the source of warmth.” This apparatus, with its furnace, 
is placed. beneath the public lobby; and the current of warm. air 
passes beneath its impervious floor, then beneath, that. of .the 
Hoise of Peers, and, lastly, beneath the floor of the royal ante- 
chamber beyond. 
gree of motive power in the rising parts.of the passages, which 
carries it onwards till it reaches the reservoir chambers at the 
summit of the building; from thence it is made to pass down 
into the apartments by their walls, and ‘so distributed, without 
dranght, to.be breathed. by the inmates, of those rooms,, . This 
gradual diffusion of the air is accomplished by ; : 

_ 2. A system of currents.—These currents. are caused. by sub- 
jecting the. air to inequalities of, temperature... Descending by 
the walls.of the building, itis cooled by windows, &c. and thus 
its velocity dowawardsis increased. Arriving at the level, at which 


it is,at.once,heated,,and deteriorated, by respiration, combustion, |. 


&¢. the air again rises in the centre of the room, and passes through 
the. ceiling into, a foul-gir, chamber, which is in connection with 
a chimney. . Through thle chimney the air is driven by the third 
expedient adopted : by. 

8 peculiar motive power. ‘Phis. motive-power furnished by Bell’s, 
steam-jet, a source of force which has so. many philosophical 
considerations connected with it, that Mr. Faraday expressed it 
his intention of making it. the subject of a future Friday's dis- 


With warmth, the air, acquires.a certain.de-| 


r. Barry, viz. draught of, the flue;—and | 





course. He therefore limited himself! at. present, to; the simple 
statement that. steam produced under,.32\bs.. pressure on, the 
square inch, will set in motion 217 times its bulk of'air, 

In the course of his communication, Mr. Faraday described 
the arra ts made by Mr. Barry to clear the air, and to 
regulate its velocity, so as to prevent the possibility of hts 
coming on any inmates of the apartments. He showed how the: ’ 
steam-cockle, employed to give warmth in winter, might, ‘by 
filling it with water from the artesian well, become a source of 
coolness in summer. These, and many other important. ar-: 
rangements, were illustrated by sections in relief. « jhepd 

Mr. Faraday concluded by stating the following summary of 
the advantages. expected from the mode of ventilation which he 
had described. 

1. The prevention of local draughts. 2, The prevention of 
the stains and disfigurements resulting from such draughts. 
3. The avoidance of all movement and dispersion of dirt and 
dust of the house by Currents Sccasioned iii it, which currents, if 
existing, would tend to render the air impure. 4. The avoidance 
of all sudden change of temperature. ‘Finally it was noticed that 
all parts of the house were fire-proof. Mr. Faraday then took 
occasion to remark that this scheme-of ventilation was under a 
disadvantage in the present case; as it had to be adapted to 
buildings which were not planned with reference to it. 








Deirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, &c. GGanted, 


(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz Crrtic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspa during 
the present century.. The reference, with the date and: of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty, But the eh refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. ‘To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of haif-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amonnt inclesed.} .. 


729. Next or Kin of W1Lt1AM Seoonsr, formerly of the Gun Tavern, 
Lambeth Road, Surrey, victualler (died 27th February, 1815), or 
their representatives. 

730. He1rz-at-Law of Georce Warts the elder, late of Salehouse, 
Norfolk, gent. (died 18th April, 1789.) ‘ 

731. Next or Kin of Mary KINNAMORE, late of 37, Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, Middlesex, spinster (died 10th March, 1837,) or 
their personal representatives. ; 

732, Next or Kin or Heiz.or Heirs at Law, of Mary BarFievp, 
late of Colchester, Essex, widow (died 23rd August, 1834), or their 
personal representatives. 

733. Heir-AT-LAw of Joszrpn Haxeiss, formerly of Aston Tirrold, 
Berks; and of Broadwell, Christchurch, Surrey, tallow-melter 
(died 27th July, 1835.) 

734, Next or Kin of Joun Puuven, formerly a surgeon and apothecary 
at Tonbridge Wells, where he, practised upwards of thirty years, 
whence he retired about the year 1828, and went to reside at Bath, 
where he died in June of that year. 

735. Next or Kin of Witti1Am Davies, upholder, late of Giltspur- 
street, West Smithfield, London (died 3rd August, ‘1827;) 

736. REPRESENTATIVES [of WiLuraM Raturon, tormerly of. Clifford’s 
Inn, London, gent. the last surviying trustee of Ashfield’s Charity. 

737, Joun Orrock Bisnop, son of John Bishop, of Chalk Hill, Bushey, 
near Watford, Herts, died.29th Sepf. 1838, and. who went to New 
York, United States, in July 1831. Residuary legatee under his 

» father’s will. . 

738,: GRANDCHILDREN of -W1LLIAM. Epnince, of the New-road, Ber- 
mondsey, Surrey, deceased. To claim under Mrs. Mollard’s will. 

739. ExizABETH.GRADSON, sister of Fanay Harrup, whose, mother was 
pets, Pa a workhouse near Stamford-street. Something to Aer 

vantage. ied ? me 

740; RevageseNnTAtives of Bewicx and Lvcas, who were established 

>-ascmerchants in London in 1864. - Something considerably to their~ 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, MARcH 26, W. 
D. HAGGASH Fem BS. Aj jAn'the ebair Ea winiKeets, Esq., 
exhibited a horn- 


00k -of five: ~of Henry VIII., containing 
the alphabet, the creed’ ahd bd ec Ava ta black-letter. Mr. 


Jesse, of Hampton Court, laidon the table a glass bottle of 


early manufacture, with #’¢oat of arms enibossed on the sidés. 


It was found in excavating under an old house near’the’ palace. -’ 
Mr. Lukis, of Guernsey, forwarded drawings of ‘a series Of 
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twenty-eight celts.of various:sizes, ranging in length from three | , 


were. formed. of greenstone, , seyenite, 


to.ten inches, and ; 
hornblende,.sandstone, flint, &c... This, beautiful collection was 


discovered. in. the vicinity of the ancient. burial places recently 
laid open in Guernsey. . Mr.. Crofton. Croker, in. noticing. the 
various opinions. which are entertained of the use: to which these 
articles were appropriated, stated. that he, bad in his possession a 
piege of: wood, which accompanied a.quantity of celts of a similar 
form found. in Ireland, the. cuttings. on the wood exactly corre- 
sponding. with..those: made with. a celt, which. proved ina great 
degree the usés to»which they.were applied. It however, appeared 
probable. that the:celt was used. as.a weapon in.war. Mr..E. B. 
Priee exhibited.asdrawing ofa very curious gold idol, which was 
stated to be Peruvian, with a note from W. P. Griffith, F.S,A. 
This curious.relic was found on the margimof the.lake Guatasite, 
near Bogota, the capital of Colombia. It came.into the posses- 
sien of the late Duke of Sussex in the year.1824.. It appears to 
have. been the custom of the Aborigines to propitiate their deities 
by. throwing.offerings of gold into the lake, from which treasures 
of;considerable amount have from, time to time been recovered 
and.yielded to.the,state. Mr. Price conjectured that this speci- 
men of ancient art, as also those exhibited by Mr. Haggard ata 
former meeting; were. coeval. with the ruined cities of central 
America. Mr. J. Browne exhibited two curious weapons 
recently discovered at a place called the Lowe, near the ruins of 
North Berwick Nunnery. One had-a blade of singular form, 
nearly semi-circular, terminating with a saw, the other a plain 
broad dagger. There was:also exhibited a very fine collection of 
objects of the early Roman period by Mr. Durdon, of Blandford. 
They consisted of various kinds of weapons, spear heads, brooches, 
fibula, &e. The.spear-heads are. many of. them. of a new type. 
This collection was discovered unaccompanied by objects of any 
other period, besides which there were thirteen coins of the 
higher empire of Claudius, Agrippa, Augustus, Tiberius, Drusus, 
and Gérmanicus. These articles were found out at the Roman 
station at’ Hod-bill, near Blandford. Several other objects of 
interest were brought forward, which may be-noticed in our next 
uumber, 
—_~—- 


BRITISH MUSEUM: 
[SECOND NOTICE,] 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY: 

MINERALOGICAL BRANCH.—The arrangement of the collec- 
tions in. this. branch of the department has been regularly pro- 
ceeded with. f 

The whole of the acquisitions made in the year,1846 have been: 
addedto the General Register, together with: a: considerable 
number of specimens from Miss Baker’s and Dr. Mantell’s 
collections: so that the total number of entries made in the year 
amounts to upwards of 4,000.. An Index to the nine volumes of 
the General Register is in a state-of forwardness. 

Preparations have alsa’ been made fer the compilation of cata» 
lognes of distinct portions of the collections. 

Zoo.LocicaL BRANCH.—NO alteration has been made in the 
general. disposal of the collection during the last year, but.the 
rooms in the south front, being now nearly finished, will shortly 
have the-mammalia re-arranged in:them. 

§ A collection of osteological specimens has been commenced for 


the, purpose. of shewing-the generic characters of the vertebrated’ 


animals, and of facilitating the researches of the palsontologist. 
The, collection. is now the most extensive. of the kind in the 
country, and is rapidly increasing. 

‘Phe attention of the keeper and:his-assistants has-been: chiefly 
dévoted: during the last year to the formation’ ofa'catalogue of 
the osteological specimens, and the.continuance of the catalogue 
of the mammalia, birds, lepidopterous insects, crustacea and 
shells; though the increase that has -been-made in the-other.parts 
of the collection will shew that they have not been neglected. 

The specimens of the species of. the various classes of animals 
which have been acquired: during-the year have all been:arranged 
in their proper systematic places in the general-collection. 

All the specimens received have: been regularly entered in the 
manuscript catalogue of accessions: Numerous additions have 
been made. to the, systematic catalogues of mammalia, birds, 
reptiles, insects, crustacea; and shells. 

A systematic catalogue of the specimens and drawings of the 
mammalia and birds presented to the British Museum by B. H. 
Hodgson, esq and ‘catalognes of the chatcididous and of the 
lepidopterous insects have been printed and published at a 
cheap price; and a catalogue of the crustacea, of.the remainder 


of the lepidopterous insects, a descriptive catalogue. of the 


mammalia, and a, catalogue. of, the osteolagical specimens. are 


in the press, and will be shortly published, the. crustacea and: 


osteological catalogues being nearly completed. 

During the past. year thereshave been. added to the several 
parts of the Zoological collection:.18,676 specimens of different 
classes Of animals. viz.;— 
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Vertebrata :—Mammalia rs oo ‘ mn , - mi pa 
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Mollusca and Radiata ., vé % be st 3,960 
Annulosa. ae aa as a a se 10,181. 
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Besides the fish, reptiles, and insects prepared in the house, 
there have been prepared by the stuffer during the past year— 
Mammalia -.. 390 


ee ee ee ee 


Birds: db °° a ee «- «696 
Reptiles andfish: .. we eat ow 6: 
Lepidopterous insects ee be -« 1,600 
Hymenoprerous insects .. ve os 600: 
Skulls:and skeletons Pe 


3 a6 456: 

The greater‘ part ‘of the ‘specimens which: have: been added te 
the collection: have.been:selected from large collections,. as-those; 
most required ‘to! complete the vseries; and as‘being scarce-and 
valuable, and leading to’the illustration of the sciences 

BorTanicaL BRANcH.—The keeper has, since his last annual’ 
report, received as presents or by purchase, the following collec- 
tions and-speeimens, viz. :— . 

650 species of plants of Caucasus. 
168 


oon Arabia. 
400 a Canary-Islands. 
1,620 ” South Africa, 
131 ai Java. 
560 New: Zealand, New Holland, Van. 


Dieman’s Land, and the.Islands-of the South Paeific.. 

Two large Trunks of \Kingia Australis, 
Ditto i Kawa Pepper. 

Sections of a New. Zealand tree: fern, with. several roots, . 
gums, and fruits ; collected during.the voyage of H.M.S. 
North Star, and. presented by Captain Sir Everard Home, 


Barts RN. 
55 species of plants of China.. 
277 re Columbia... 
580 ” Buenos Ayres. 
35 os Para. 


Twelve. woody climbers. : 
Three specimens of. the. flower in. spirit, and-a dried Jeaf of 
Victoria-Regia; anda bamboo stem of singular growth. 
(Tobe continued.) 
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BritisH MuseumM.:—Dr. Buckland, Dean-of Westminster, 
hasbeen elected a trustee of the British Museum, in the room 
ofthe late Duke: of Northumberland. We?look-upon this -ap-~ 
pointment as-one’ likely to advance: the’ general ‘interests:of the 
museum. 


DISCOVERY. OF ANCIENT TOMBS.—The excavations for the 
Lyons: railway have: breught to: light, not far from the gates of 
Melun, a number of tombs of ‘the highest interest to .the anti- 
quary. At,a depth.of. no wore, than two feet, eighteen stone 
sarcophagi have been discovered. The chaste and. simple form, . 
and the large dimensions of these.sarcophagi, give them a ma- 
jestic_and imposing appearance; they run from east to west, 


.and are, therefore, doubtless the tombs of Christians; neither 


do they diminish, towards, the feet,.as. is the case; with heathen 
tombs; .and it is presumed;they belong to the,sixth or seventh 
One,of them is. particularly of interest, owing to the 
tragical circumstances. attached..to it. It is that of a child. 
The.slab which covers the. tomb bears the marks of having at 
some distant period been forcibly broken open, and the, place 
searched.. The skeleton is that.of a child of-no more than_five 
or six..years of age, and in the,skull, just ahove the forehead, is 
the blade of dagger, proving that the child had met with a 
violent. death., A. number of . medals, vases, arms, aod other 
objects, have been discovered near these tombs. It is not known 
to. what extent this vast burial-ground may. run, as.the excava- 
tions»of the railway. have only explored ‘the north-east. side. 
Researches are, however, being. made, and. it is to be hoped 
that, some.inscription will. be. discovered likely te throw a Jight 
upon,, these, shadows.of the past, M. Eugene Gresy, residing 
member of the Royai Society of French Antiquaries, and jastly 
celebrated for. the services he has rendered to archeology, has 
published a .pamphlet with a minute description of the objects 
discovered. He;also gives the description. .of some discoveries 
of more recent. date made near the same city, near the so-called . 
Fosse aup Anglais; perchance. it may,be the.mine,made by the 
order of Henry. the Fifth of England ¢o surprise the city during 
the siege, of 1420, and of which Juvenal des Ursins has given us 
the historical details. in, his: Memoirs, and the glorious deeds of , 


} arms, which. took, plaee by torchlight in the mine between: the 


knights of the contending armies. 























